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THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. 


UR true religious life begins when we discover that there 
is an Inner Light, not infallible but invaluable, which 
“lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” Then we have 
something to steer by; and it is chiefly this, and not an anchor, 
that we need. The human soul, like any other noble vessel, was 
not built to be anchored, but to sail. An anchorage may, in- 
deed, be at times a temporary need, in order to make some spe- 
cial repairs, or to take fresh cargo in ; yet the natural destiny of 
both ship and soul is not the harbor, but the ocean; to cut with 
even keel the vast and beautiful expanse; to pass from island on 
to island of more than Indian balm, or to continents fairer than 
Columbus won ; or, best of all, steering close to the wind, to ex- _ 
tract motive power from the greatest obstacles. Men must for- 
get the eternity through which they have yet to sail, when they 
talk of anchoring here upon this bank and shoal of time. It 
would be a tragedy to see the shipping of the world whitening 
the seas no more, and idly riding at anchor in Atlantic ports ; 
but it would be more tragic to see a world of souls fascinated 
into a fatal repose and renouncing their destiny of motion. 
And as with individuals, so with communities. The great 
historic religions of the world are not so many stranded hulks 
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left to perish. The best of them are all in motion. All over 
the world the divine influence moves men. There is a sympa- 
thy in religions, and this sympathy is shown alike in their 
origin, their records, and their progress. Men are ceasing to 
disbelieve, and learning to believe more. I have worshiped in 
an Evangelical church when thousands rose to their feet at the 
motion of one hand. I have worshiped in a Roman Catholic 
church when the lifting of one finger broke the motionless mul- 
titude into twinkling motion, till the magic sign was made, and 
all was still once more. But I never for an instant have sup- 
posed that this concentrated moment of devotion was more holy 
or more beautiful than when one cry from a minaret hushes a 
Mohammedan city to prayer, or when, at sunset, the low invoca- 
tion, “Oh! the gem in the lotus—oh! the gem in the lotus,” 
goes murmuring, like the cooing of many doves, across the vast 
surface of Thibet. True, “the gem in the lotus” means nothing 
to us, but it means as much to the angels as “the Lamb of God,” 
for it is a symbol of aspiration. 

Every year brings new knowledge of the religions of the 
world, and every step in knowledge brings out the sympathy be- 
tween them. They all show the same aim, the same symbols, 
the same forms, the same weaknesses, the same aspirations. 
Looking at these points of unity, we might say there is but one 
religion under many forms, whose essential creed is the Father- 
hood of God, and the Brotherhood of Man,— disguised by corrup- 
tions, symbolized by mythologies, ennobled by virtues, degraded 
by vices, but still the same. Or if, passing to a closer analysis, 
we observe the shades of difference, we shall find in these vary- 
ing faiths the several instruments which perform what Cudworth 
calls “the Symphony of Religions.” And though some may 
stir like drums, and others soothe like flutes, and others like vio- 
lins command the whole range of softness and of strength, yet 
they are all alike instruments, and nothing in any one of them is 
so wondrous as the great laws of sound which equally contro] 
them all. 

“Amid so much war and contest and variety of opinion,” said 
Maximus Tyrius, “you will find one consenting conviction in 
every land, that there is one God, the King and Father of all.” 
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“God being one,” said Aristotle, “only receives various names 
from the various manifestations we perceive.” “Sovereign 
God,” said Cleanthes, in that sublime prayer which Paul quoted, 
“whom men invoke under many names, and who rulest alone, 
... it is to thee that all nations should address themselves, for 
we all are thy children.” So Origen, the Christian Father, 
frankly says that no man can be blamed for calling God’s name 
in Egyptian, nor in Scythian, nor in such other language as he 
best knows.* 

To say that different races worship different Gods, is like say- 
ing that they are warmed by different suns. The names differ, 
but the sun is the same, and so is God. As there is but one 
source of light and warmth, so there is but one source of reli- 
gion. To this all nations testify alike. We have yet but 
a part of our Holy Bible. The time will come when, as in 
the middle ages, all pious books will be called sacred scrip- 
tures, Scripture Sacre. From the most remote portioas of the 
earth, from the Vedas and the Sagas, from Plato and Zoroas- 
ter, Confucius and Mohammed, from the Emperor Marcus An- 
toninus and the slave Epictetus, from the learned Alexandrians 
and the ignorant Galla negroes, there will be gathered hymns 
and prayers and maxims in which every religious soul may unite, 
— the magnificent liturgy of the human race. 

The greatest of modern scholars, Von Humboldt, asserted in 
middle life and repeated the assertion in old age, that “all posi- 
tive religions contain three distinct parts. First, a code of mor- 
als, very fine, and nearly the same in all. Second, a geological 
dream, and, third, a myth or historical novelette, which last be- 
comes the most important of all.” And though this observa- 
tion may be somewhat roughly stated, its essential truth is seen 
when we compare the different religions of the world, side by 
side. With such startling points of similarity, where is the differ- 
ence? The main difference lies here, that each fills some blank 
space in its creed with the name of a different teacher. For in- 


* This is Cudworth’s interpretation, but he has rather strained the pas- 
sage, which must be that beginning, Oddév obv ova: deagépecv (Adv. Celsum, v.). 
The passages from Aristotle and Cleanthes are in Stobeus. Compare 
Maximus Tyrius, Diss. I.: Oed¢ eig xavtwv Baotdeds wal marjo, 
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stance, the Oriental Parsee wears a fine white garment, bound 
around him with a certain knot; and whenever this knot is un- 
done, at morning or night, he repeats the four main points of 
his creed, which are as follows :— 

“To believe in one God, and hope for mercy from him only.” 

“ To believe in a future state of existence.” 

“To do as you would be done by.” 

Thus far the Parsee keeps on the universal ground of religion. 
Then he drops into the language of his sect and adds, — 

“ To believe in Zoroaster as lawgiver, and to hold his writings 
sacred.” 

The creed thus furnishes a formula for all religions. It might 
be printed in blank like a circular, leaving only the closing name 
to be filled in.* For Zoroaster read Christ, and you have Chris- 
tianity ; read Buddha, and you have Budhhism ; read Moham- 
med, and you have Mohammedanism. Each of these, in short, 
is: Natural Religion f/us an individual name. It is by insisting 
on that f/us that each religion stops short of being universal. 

In this religion of the human race, thus variously disguised, 
we find everywhere the same leading features. The same great 
doctrines, good or bad,—regeneration, predestination, atone- 
ment, the future life, the final judgment, the Divine Reason or 
Logos, and the Trinity. The same religious institutions, — 
monks, missionaries, priests, and pilgrims. The same ritual,— 
prayers, liturgies, sacrifices, sermons, hymns. The same imple- 
ments, — frankincense, candles, holy water, relics, amulets, vo- 
tive offerings. The same symbols,—the cross, the ball, the 
triangle, the serpent, the all-séeing eye, the halo of rays, the 
tree of life. The same saints, angels, and martyrs. The same 
holiness attached to particular cities, rivers, and mountains. 
The same prophecies and miracles,—the dead restored and 
evil spirits cast out. The self-same holy days; for Easter and 
Christmas were kept as spring and autumn festivals, centuries 
befcre our era, by Egyptians, Persians, Saxons, Romans. The 
same artistic designs, since the mother and child stand depicted, 

* Compare Augustine, De Vera Relig., c. iv.: “ Paucis mutatis verbis atque 


sententiis Christiani fierent.” The Parsee creed is given as above in a valu- 
ble article in Martin’s Colonial Magazine, No. 18. 
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not only in the temples of Europe, but in those of Etruria and 
Arabia, Egypt and Thibet. In ancient Christian art, the evan- 
gelists were represented with the same heads of eagles, oxen, 
and lions, upon which we gaze with amazement in Egyptian 
tombs. Nay, the very sects and subdivisions of all historic reli- 
gions have been the same, and each supplies us with mystic and 
rationalist, formalist and philanthropist, ascetic and epicurean. 
The simple fact is, that all these things are as indigenous as 
grass and mosses; they spring up in every soil, and only the 
microscope can tell them apart. 

And, as all these inevitably recur, so comes back again and 
again the idea of incarnation, —the Divine Man. Here, too, all 
religions sympathize, and, with slight modifications, each is the 
copy of the other. As in the dim robing-rooms of foreign 
churches are kept rich stores of sacred vestments, ready to be 
thrown over every successive generation of priests, so the world 
has kept in memory the same stately traditions to decorate 
each new Messiah. He is predicted by prophecy, hailed by 
sages, born of a virgin, attended by miracle, borne to heaven 
without tasting death, and with promise of return. Zoroaster 
and Confucius have no human father. Osiris is the Son of God, 
he is called the Revealer of Life and Light; he first teaches 
one chosen race; he then goes with his apostles to teach the 
Gentiles, conquering the world by peace; he is slain by evil 
powers ; after death he descends into hell, then rises again, and 
presides at the last judgment of all mankind: those who call 
upon his name shall be saved. Buddha is born of a virgin ; his 
name means the Word, the Logos, but he is known more ten- 
derly as the Saviour of Man; he embarrasses his teachers, when 
a child, by his understanding and his answers ; he is tempted in 
the wilderness, when older ; he goes with his apostles to redeem 
the world ; he abolishes caste and cruelty, and teaches forgive- 
ness ; he receives among his followers outcasts whom Pharisaic 
pride despises, and he only says, “ My law is a law of mercy to 
all.” Slain by enemies, he descends into hell, rising without 
tasting death, and still lives to make intercession for man. 

These are the recognized properties of religious tradition; the 
beautiful garments belong not to the individual, but the race. It 
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is the drawback on all human greatness that it makes itself deified, 
Even of Jesus it was said sincerely by the Platonic philosopher 
Porphyry, “That noble soul, who has ascended into heaven, has by 
a certain fatality become an occasion of error.” The inequality of 
gifts is a problem not yet solved, and there is always a craving for 
some miracle to explain it. Men set up their sublime represen- 
tatives as so many spiritual athletes, and measure them. “See, 
this one is six inches taller; those six inches prove him divine.” 
But because men surpass us, or surpass everybody, shall we hold 
them separate from the race? Construct the race as you will, 
somebody must stand at the head, in virtue as in intellect. Shall 
we deify Shakespeare? Because we may begin upon his treas- 
ury of wisdom almost before we enjoy any other book, and can 
hold to it longer, and read it all our lives, from those earnest 
moments when we demand the very core of thought, down to 
moments of sickness and sadness when nothing else captivates ; 
because we may go the rounds of all literature, and grow surfeited 
with every other great author, and learn a dozen languages and a 
score of philosophical systems, and travel the wide world over, 
and come back to Shakespeare at length, fresh as ever, and 
begin at the beginning of his infinite meanings once more, — 
are we therefore to consider him as separated from mortality? 
Are we to raise him to the heavens, as in the magnificent eulo- 
gium of Keats, who heads creation with “things real, as sun, 
stars, and passages of Shakespeare”? Or are we to erect into 
a creed the bold words I once heard an enthusiast soberly say, 
“that it is impossible to think of Shakespeare as a man”? Or 
shall we reverently own, that, as man’s humility first bids him 
separate himself from these his great superiors, so his faith and 
hope bring him back to them and renew the tie. It paralyzes 
my intellect if I doubt whether Shakespeare was a man; it para- 
lyzes my whole spiritual nature if I doubt whether Jesus was. 
Therefore I believe that all religion is natural,-all revealed. 
What faith in humanity springs up, what trust in God, when one 
recognizes the sympathy of religions! Every race believes in a 
Creator and Governor of the world, in whom devout souls rec- 
ognize a Father also. Every race believes in immortality. 
Every race recognizes in its religious precepts the brotherhood 
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of man. The whole gigantic system of caste in Hindostan has 
grown up in defiance of the Vedas, which are now being invoked 
to abolish them. The Heetopades of Vishnu Sarman forbid 
caste. “Is this one of our tribe or a stranger? is the calcula- 
tion of the narrow-minded ; but, to those of a noble disposition, 
the earth itself is but one family.” “What is religion?” says 
elsewhere the same book, and answers, “ Tenderness toward all 
creatures.” “He is my beloved of whom mankind are not 
afraid and who of mankind is not afraid,” says the Bhagvat 
Geeta. “Kesava is pleased with him who does good to others, 

. who is always desirous of the welfare of all creatures,” says 
the Vishnu Purana. In Confucius it is written, “ My doctrine is 
simple and easy to understand ;” and his chief disciple adds, 
“Tt consists only in having the heart right and in loving one’s 
neighbor as one’s self.” When he was asked, “Is there one 
word which may serve as a rule of practice for all one’s life?” 
he answered, “Is not ‘ Reciprocity’ such a word? What you 
wish done to yourself, do to others.” By some translators the 
rule is given in a negative form, in which it is also found in the 
Jewish Talmud (Rabbi Hillel), “Do not to another what thou 
wouldst not he should do to thee; this is the sum of the law.” 
So Thales, when asked for a rule of life, taught, “That which 
thou blamest in another, do not thyself.” “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” said the Hebrew book of Leviticus. Iam- 
blichus tells us that Pythagoras taught “the love of all to all.” 
“To live is not to live for one’s self alone, let us help one an- 
other,” said the Greek dramatist Menander; and the Roman 
dramatist Terence, following him, brought down the applause of 
the whole theatre by the saying, “I am a man; I count nothing 
human foreign to me.” “Give bread to a stranger,” said Quin- 
tilian, “in the name of the universal brotherhood which binds 
together all men under the common father of nature.” “ What 
good man will look on any suffering as foreign to himself?” said 
the Latin satirist Juvenal. “This sympathy is what distin- 
guishes us from brutes,” he adds. The poet Lucan predicted a 
time when warlike weapons should be laid aside, and all men 
love one another. “Nature has inclined us to love men,” said 
Cicero, “and this is the foundation of the law.” He also de- 
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scribed his favorite virtue of justice as “devoting itself wholly to 
the good of others.” Seneca said, “We are members of one 
great body. Nature planted in us a mutual love, and fitted us 
for a social life. We must consider that we were born for the 
good of the whole.” “Love mankind,” wrote Marcus Antoni- 
nus, summing it all up in two words; while the loving soul of 
Epictetus extended the sphere of mutual affection beyond this 
earth, holding that “the universe is but one great city, full of 
beloved ones, divine and human, by nature endeared to each 
other.” * 

This sympathy of religions extends even to the loftiest vir- 
tues, —the forgiveness of injuries, the love of enemies and the 
overcoming of evil with good. “The wise man,” said the 
Chinese Lao-tse, “avenges his injuries with benefits.” “ Ha- 
tred,” says a Buddhist sacred book, the Dnammapada, “does 
not cease by hatred at any time; hatred ceases by love; this is 
the eternal rule.” “To overcome evil with good is good, and to 
resist evil by evil is evil,” says a Mohammedan manual of ethics. 


* See Vishnu Sarman (tr. by Johnson), pp. 16, 28. Bhagvat Geeta (tr. by 
Wilkins), ch. 12. Vishnu Purana (tr. by Wilson), p. 291. Confucius, Lun-yu 
(tr. by Pauthier), ch. iv. § 16. Also Davis’ Chinese, ii. 50. [Legge’s Confu- 
cian Analects, xv. 23, gives the negative form.] Thales, in Diogenes Laer- 
tius, B. I., § 36: Ide dv dprora Kai dixatdrara Budcaier; tiv & toig GAAoug éxctyudpev, 
abrol uw dpiuev. Stobzeus reads instead (c. 43), dca veueceic tov rAnoiov, abroc uh 
moie. Leviticus xix. 18. Iamblichus de Pythag. vita, c. 16 and 33: :Aiav d& 
Siagavéotata navtwy rpd¢ dxavrac Tvbayépac mapédwxe. Terence, Heaut. I., 1, 2 
“Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto.” Quintilian, Declamations, 
quoted by Denis. Juvenal, Sat. xv. 140-142: — 

‘* Quis enim bonus . . . 
Ulla aliena sibi credat mala?” 
Lucan, Pharsalia, I. 60, 61 : — 


**Tunc genus humanum positis sibi consulat armis 
Inque vicem gens omnis amet.”” 


Cicero, de Legibus i. 15: “Nam haec nascuntur ex eo, quia natura pro- 
pensi sumus ad diligendos homines, quod fundamentum juris est.” . Also de 
Republica, iii. 7, 7 (fragment): “Quae virtus, praeter ceteras, tota se ad 
alienas porrigit utilitates et explicat.” Marcus Antoninus, vii. 31: iAqcov 
rov avOpamwov yévoc. Epictetus, B. III., c. xxiv.: "Ore 6 xéopoc obtog ua 7676 
éorl .. . mavra 62 gidwy peotd, mpOrov piv Oedy, ita Kal GvOpdTur, pice mpde GAARA 
(Kempévan. 
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“Turn not away from a sinner, but look on him with compas- 
sion,” says Saadi’s Gulistan. “If thine enemy hunger, give him 
bread to eat; if he thirst, give him water to drink,” said the 
Hebrew proverb. “He who commits injustice is ever made 
more wretched than he who suffers it,” said Plato, and adds, “ It 
is never right to return an injury.” “No one will dare main- 
tain,” said Aristotle, “that it is better to do injustice than to bear 
it.” “We should do good to our enemy,” said Cleobulus, “and 
make him our friend.” “Speak not evil to a friend, nor even 
to an enemy,” said Pittacus, one of the Seven Wise Men. “It 
is more beautiful,” said Valerius Maximus, “to overcome injury 
by the power of kindness than to oppose to it the obstinacy of 
hatred.” Maximus Tyrius has a special chapter on the treat- 
ment of injuries, and concludes: “If he who injures does 
wrong, he who returns the injury does equally wrong.”  Plu- 
tarch, in his essay, “ How to profit by our enemies,” bids us 
sympathize with them in affliction and aid their needs. “A 
philosopher, when smitten, must love those who smite him, as 
if he were the father, the brother, of all men,” said Epictetus. 
“It is peculiar to man,” said Marcus Antoninus, “to love even 
those who do wrong. . . . Ask thyself daily to how many ill- 
minded persons thou hast shown a kind disposition.” He com- 
pares the wise and humane soul to a spring of pure water which 
blesses even him who curses it; and the Oriental story likens 
such a soul to the sandal-wood tree, which imparts its fragrance 
even to the axe that cuts it down.* 

* Dhammapada (tr. by Max Miiller), in Rogers’ Buddhagosha’s Parables. 
Akhlak-i-Jalaly (tr. by Thompson), p. 441. Saadi’s Gulistan (tr. by Ross), 
p. 240; (tr. by Gladwin, Am. ed.), p. 209. Proverbs xxv. 21. Plato, Gor- 
gias, § 78: ’A& rdv ddixoivtg Tod ddixorpévov abAudrepov evar, Crito, § 10: 'Q¢ oidé- 
more opbi¢ Exovrog ore tov ddixeiv obTe tov dvramweiv, Cleobulus in Diog. Laertius, 
B. 1., § gt: "ZAeyé re tov didov deiv evepyeteiv, Sxu¢ f pdAdov didog. tov dé éxOpdy, 
gitov xoeiv. Pittacus in Diog. Laertius, B. 1., § 73: idov pi Aéyew wandc, dara 
unde ex9pov. Val. Maximus, iv. 2, 4: “Quia speciosius aliquanto injuriae bene- 
ficiis vincuntur quam mutui odii pertinacia pensantur.” Max. Tyrius, Diss. II.: 
Kit pév ei 6 ddindv Kande Trovel, 6 dvtimouv KaKdg obdiv Hrrov motel KaKOE, KaY GubvnTes 
Plutarch’s Morals (tr. by Goodwin, I., 293. Epictetus, B. 1V.,c. 23: Au‘peodat 
dei abrdv, de Svov, al daipduevov gireiv aitod¢e trode daipovrac, d¢ matépa Tévtur, O¢ 
adeAgov. Marcus Antoninus, Medit. v. 31. vii. 22: "Iduov dvOpwrov gidov wat r0d¢ 
mraiovtag. .. . El¢ dcoug dé dyvapovag tvyvapwy eyevés. 
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How it cheers and enlarges us to hear of these great 
thoughts and know that the Divine has never been without a 
witness on earth! How it must sadden the soul to disbelieve 
them. Worse yet to be in a position where one has to hope 
that they may not be correctly reported,— that one by one they 
may be explained away. A prosecuting attorney once told me 
that the most painful part of his position was that he had to 
hope that every man he prosecuted would be proved a villain. 
What is the painful circumstance in Mrs. Stowe’s Byron 
controversy? That she is obliged to hope that the charac- 
ter of a sister woman, hitherto stainless, may be hopelessly 
blackened. But what is this to their position who are bound to 
hope that the character of humanity will be blackened by 
wholesale, who are compelled to resist every atom of light that 
history reveals. For instance, as the great character of Buddha 
has come out from the darkness, within fifty years, how these 
reluctant people have struggled against it, still desiring to 
escape. “Save us, O God!” they have seemed to say, “from 
the distress of believing that so many years ago there was 
a sublime human life.” Show such persons that the great 
religious ideas and maxims are as old as literature; and 
how they resist the knowledge! “Surely it is not so bad as 
that,” they say. “Is there not a possibility of a mistranslation ? 
Let us see the text, explore the lexicon; is there no labor, no 
toil, by which we can convince ourselves that there is a mistake? 
Anything rather than believe that there is a light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 

For this purpose the very facts of history must be suppressed 
or explained away. Sir George Mackenzie, in his “Travels in 
Iceland,” says that the clergy prevented till 1630, with “ mis- 
taken zeal,” the publication of the Scandinavian Eddas. Huc, 
the Roman Catholic Missionary, described in such truthful colors 
the religious influence of Buddhism in Thibet that his book was 
put in the izdex expurgatorius at Rome. Balmes, a learned 
Xoman Catholic writer, declares that “Christianity is stripped 
of a portion of its honors” if we trace back any high stand- 
ard of female purity to the ancient Germans ; and so he coolly 
sets aside as “poetical” the plain statements of the accurate 
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Tacitus. If we are to believe the accounts given of the Jew- 
ish Essenes by Josephus, De Quincey thinks, the claims made 
by Christianity are annihilated. “If Essenism could make 
good its pretensions, there, at one blow, would be an end of 
Christianity, which, in that case, is not only superseded as an 
idle repetition of a religious system already published, but as a 
criminal plagiarism. Nor can the wit of man evade the conclu- 
sion.” He accordingly attempts to explain away the testimony 
of Josephus.* 

And what makes this exclusiveness the more repulsive is its 
modernness. Paul himself quoted from the sublime hymn of 
Cleanthes to prove to the Greeks that they too recognized the 
Fatherhood of God. The early Christian apologists, living face 
to face with the elder religions, made no exclusive claims. Ter- 
tullian declared the soul to be an older authority than proph- 
ecy, and its voice the gift of God from the beginning. Justin 
Martyr said, “ Those who live according to Reason are Chris- 
tians, though you may call them atheists. . . . Such among the 
Greeks were Socrates and Heraclitus and the rest. They who 
have made or do make Reason (Logos) their rule of life are 
Christians and men without fear and trembling.” “The same 
God,” said Clement, “ to whom we owe the Old and New Testa- 
ments gave also to the Greeks their Greek philosophy by which 
the Almighty is glorified among the Greeks.” Lactantius de- 
clared that the ancient philosophers “attained the full truth and 
the whole mystery of religion.” “One would suppose,” said 
Minucius Felix, “either that the Christians were philosophers, 
or the philosophers Christians.” “What is now called the 
Christian religion,” said Augustine, “has existed among the an- 
cients, and was not absent from the beginning of the human 
race, until Christ came in the flesh; from which time the true 
religion, which existed already, began to be called Christian.” 
Jerome said that “the knowledge of God was present by nature 


* Balmes, Protestantism and Catholicity, c. xxvii. and note. Mackenzie’s 
Iceland, p. 26. De Quincey, Autobiographical Sketches, p. 17, and Essay 
on the Essenes. The condemnation of Huc’s book is mentioned by Max 
Miiller, Chips, &c., I., 187. 
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in all, nor was there any one born without God, or who had nox 
in himself the seeds of all virtues.” * 

How few modern sects reach even this point of impartiality! 
The usual course of theologians is to deny, and to deny with 
fury, that any such sympathy of religions exists. “There never 
was a time,” says a distinguished European preacher, “ when 
there did not exist an infinite gulf between the ideas of the 
ancients and the ideas of Christianity. There is an end of 
Christianity if men agree in thinking the contrary.” And an 
eminent Unitarian preacher in America, Rev. A. P. Peabody, 
says, “If the truths of Christianity are intuitive and _ self- 
evident, how is it that they formed no part of any man’s con- 
sciousness till the advent of Christ?” How can any one look 
history in the face, how can any man open even the dictionary 
of any ancient language, and yet say this? What word sums 
up the highest Christian virtue if not philanthropy? And 
yet the word is a Greek word, and was used in the same sense 
before Christendom existed.f 


* “Nec hoc ullis Mosis libris debent. Ante anima quam prophetia. Anime 
enim a primordio conscientia Dei dos est.”— Zertu/iian, adv. Marcion, 1, 10. 

Oi pera Adyov Buoavreg yptotuvoi eiat, Kév Gbeot évouicbycay, oiov év “EAAyCt uév 
Loxparne rai ‘Hpaxdsitog xai of duo ot abtoig, «. t. A.— Fustin Martyr, A pol. i. 46. 

Tlpig dé nai dre 6 aitig Oed¢ dudoiv raiv dadjKaw xopnydc, 6 Kai the ‘EAAyvine otd0s0- 
giag dotip toig "EAAnaww, di Hg 6 mavtoKpatwp Tap’ “EAAnos dokaferat, napéargoer, dijhuv 08 
xavoévde.— Clem. Alex. Strom., V1. v. 42. 

“Totam igitur veritatem et omne divine religionis arcanum philosophi atti- 
gerunt.” —Lactantius, Inst. viii. 7. 

“Ut quivis arbitretur, aut nunc Christianos philosophos esse, aut philoso- 
phos fuisse jam tunc Christianos.” — MWinucius Felix, Octavius, c. xx. 

“Res ipsa, que nunc religio Christiana nuncupatur, erat apud antiquos, 
nec defuit ab initio generis humani, quousque Christus veniret in carnem, 
unde vera religio, que jam erat, ceepit appellari Christiana.” — Augustine, 
Retr., i. 13. 

“Natura omnibus Dei inesse notitiam, nec quemquam sine Deo nasci, 
et non habere in se semina sapientie et justitize reliquarumque virtutum.” 
— Hieron., Comm. in Gal., 1., 1, 15. 

"Ey® 62 goBoiuar pH id giAavOpwriag box airoi¢ 6 To TEP Ew exKxexvuévug Tavtl 
dvd Aeyew.— Plato, Euthyphron, § 3. 

“ Quodque a Graecis ¢:AavOpwria dicitur, et significat dexteritatem quandam 
benevolentiamque erga omnes homines promiscuam.” — Aulus Gellius, B. 
XIIL., c. xvi. 1. 

How much more frank and scholarlike are the admissions of Dean Mil- 
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Fortunately there have always been men whose larger minds 
could adapt themselves to the truth instead of narrowing the 
truth to them. In William Penn’s “ No Cross No Crown,” one- 
half the pages are devoted to the religious testimony of Chris- 
tians, and one-half to that of the non-Christian world. The 
writings of the most learned of English Catholics, Digby, are a 
treasure-house of ancient religion, and the conflict between the 
bigot and the scholar makes him deliciously inconsistent. He 
states a doctrine, illustrates it from the schoolmen or the 
fathers, proudly claims it as being monopolized by the Chris- 
tian church, and ends by citing a parallel passage from Plato or 
ZEschylus! “The ancient poets,” he declares, “seem never to 
have conceived the idea of a spirit of resignation which would 
sanctify calamity ;” and accordingly he quotes Aristotle’s asser- 
tion, that “suffering becomes beautiful when any one bears 
great calamities with cheerfulness, not through insensibility, but 
through greatness of mind.” “There is not a passage in the 
classics,” he declares, “ which recognizes the beauty of holiness 
and Christian mildness ;” and in the next breath he remarks, 
that Homer's description of Patroclus furnishes language which 
might convey an idea of that mildness of manner which belonged 
to men in Christian ages.” And he closes his eloquent picture 
of the faith of the middle ages in immortality by attributing to 
the monks and friars the dying language of Socrates, that “a 
man who has spent his life in the study of philosophy ought to 
take courage in his death, and to be full of hope that he is about 
to possess the greatest good that can be obtained, which will be 
in his possession as soon as he dies ;” and much more of that 
serene and sublime wisdom. Yet all this is done in a manner 
so absolutely free from ‘sophistry, the conflict between the 
scholar and the churchman is so innocent and transparent, that 
one forgives it in Digby. In most writers on these subjects 
there is greater bigotry, without the learning which in his case 


man: “If we were to glean from the later Jewish writings, from the beautiful 
aphorisms of other Oriental nations, which we cannot fairly trace to Christian 
sources, and from the Platonic and Stoic philosophy their more striking pre- 
cepts, we might find, perhaps, a counterpart to almost all the moral sayings 
of Jesus.” —Hist. Christianity, B. 1., c. iv., § 3. 
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makes it endurable, because it supplies the means for its own 
correction.* 

And, if it is thus hard to do historical justice, it is far harder 
to look with candor upon contemporary religions. Thus the Jes- 
uit Father Ripa thought that Satan had created the Buddhist reli- 
gion on purpose to bewilder the Christian church. There we see 
a creed possessing more votaries than any in the world, number- 
ing nearly one-third of the human race. Its traditions go back 
to a founder whose record is stainless and sublime. It has the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, the Madonna and Child, the invo- 
cation of the dead, monasteries and pilgrimages, celibacy and ton- 
sure, relics, rosaries, and holy water. Wherever it has spread, it 
has broken down the barrier of caste. It teaches that all men 
are brethren, and makes them prove it by their acts ; it diffuses 
gentleness and self-sacrificing benevolence. “It has become,” 
as Neander admits, “to many tribes of people a means of tran- 
sition from the wildest barbarism to semi-civilization.” Tennent, 
living amid the lowest form of it in Ceylon, says that its code 
of morals is “second only to that of Christianity itself,” and 
enjoins “every conceivable virtue and excellence.” It is coming 
among us, represented by many of the Chinese, and a San-Fran- 
cisco merchant, a Christian of the Episcopal Church, told me 
that, on conversing with their educated men, he found in them a 
religious faith quite as enlightened as his own. Shall we not 
rejoice in this consoling discovery? “Yes,” said the simple- 
hearted Abbé Huc: so he published his account of Buddhism, 
and saw it excommunicated. “No!” said Father Ripa, “it is 
the invention of the devil!” + 

With a steady wave of progress Mohammedanism is sweeping 
through Africa, where Christianity scarcely advances a step. 
Wherever Mohammedanism reaches, schools and libraries are 


* Digby’s Ages of Faith, II., 174, 178, 287-289, &c. Digby’s inconsistent 
method has ample precedent in the early Christian apologists. Tertullian, 
for instance, glorifies the Christian martyrs, and then, to show that they are 
not foolish or desperate men, cites the precedents of Regulus, Zeno, Mutius 
Scevola, and man» others (Apol. c. 50) ! 

+ Compare Neander (Am. tr.), I., 450. Huc’s Thibet, II., 50. Tennent’s 
Christianity in Ceylon, pp. 219, 220. 
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established, gambling and drunkenness cease, theft and false- 
hood diminish, polygamy is limited, woman begins to be elevated 
and has property rights guaranteed ; and, instead of witnessing 
human sacrifices, you see the cottager reading the Koran at her 
door, like the Christian cottager in Cowper’s description. “Its 
gradual extension,” says an eye-witness, “is gradually but surely 
modifying the negro. . . . Within the last half century the hu- 
manizing influence of the Koran is acknowledged by all who are 
acquainted with the interior tribes.” * So in India, Mohammed- 


* Capt. Canot, pp. 153, 180, 181. Wilson’s Western Africa, 75, 79, 92. 
Richardson’s Great Desert, II., 63, 129. Johnstone’s Abyssinia, I., 267; Al- 
len’s Niger Expedition, I., 383. Du Chaillu, Ashango Land, xiii., 129. Barth, 
passim, especially (I., 310): “ That continual struggle, which always continu- 
ing further and further, seems destined to overpower the nations at the very 
equator, if Christianity does not presently step in to dispute the ground with 
it.” He says “that a great part of the Berbers of the desert were once 
Christians, and that they afterwards changed their religion and adopted 
[slam” (I., 197, 198). He represents the slave merchants of the interior as 
complaining that the Mohammedans of Tunis have abolished slavery, but 
that Christians still continue it (I., 465). “It is difficult to decide howa 
Christian government is to deal with these countries, where none but Mo- 
hammedans maintain any sort of government” (II., 196). “ There is a vital 
principle in Islam, which has only to be brought out by a reformer to accom- 
plish great things ” (I., 164). 

Reade, in his Savage Africa, discusses the subject fully in a closing chap- 
ter, and concludes thus: “ Mohammed, a servant of God, redeemed the 
eastern world. His followers are now redeeming Africa. ... Let us aid 
the Mohammedans in their great work, the redemption of Africa. ... In 
every Mohammedan town there is a public school and a public library.” 
He complains that Christianity utterly fails to check theft, but Mohamedan- 
ism stops it entirely (pp. 135, 579, English ed.). 

For Asiatic Mohammedanism see Sleeman’s Recollections, II., 164, and 
compare Tennent’s Christianity in Ceylon, p. 330, and Max Miiller’s Chips 
from a German Workshop, II., 351. The London Spectator, in April, 1869, 
stated that “ Mohammedanism gains thousands of converts every year,” 
and thus described the activity of its organization, the statement being con- 
densed in the Boston Journal: “Of all these societies, the largest, the most 
powerlul, the most widely diffused, is the Mohammedan population. Every- 
where it has towns, villages, temples, places within which no infidel foot ever 
is or can be set. Its missionaries wander everywhere, keeping up the flame 
of Islam, — the hope that the day is coming, s at hand, when the white curs 
shall pass away, and the splendid throne which Timour won for the faithful 
shall again be theirs. They have their own papers, their own messengers, 
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anism makes converts by thousands (according to Col. Sleeman, 
than whom there can be no more intelligent authority) where 
Christianity makes but a handful ; and this, he testifies, because 
in Mohammedanism there is no spirit of caste, while Christians 
have a caste of their own, and will not put converts on an equal- 
ity. Do we rejoice in this great work of progress? No! one 
would think we were still in the time of the crusades by the way 
we ignore the providential value of Mohammedanism. 

The one unpardonable sin is exclusiveness. Any form of reli- 
gion is endangered when we bring it to the test of facts; for 
none on earth can bear that test. There never existed a per- 
son, nor a book, nor an institution, which did not share the mer- 
its and the drawbacks of its rivals. Granting all that can be 
established as to the debt of the world to the very best dispen- 
sation, the fact still remains, that there is not a single maxim, nor 
idea, nor application, nor triumph, that any single religion can 
claim as exclusively its own. Neither faith, nor love, nor truth, 
nor disinterestedness, nor forgiveness, nor patience, nor peace, 
nor equality, nor education, nor missionary effort, nor prayer, 
nor honesty, nor the sentiment of brotherhood, nor reverence 
for woman, nor the spirit of humility, nor the fact of martyrdom, 
nor any other good thing, is monopolized by any one or any 
half dozen forms of faith. All religions recognize, more or less 
distinctly, these principles ; all do something to exemplify, some- 
thing to dishonor them. Travelers find virtue in a seeming mi- 
nority in all other countries, and forget that they have left it in 
a minority at home. A Hindoo girl, astonished at the humanity 
of a Britisl. officer toward her father, declared her surprise that 
any one could display so much kindness who did not believe in 
the god Vishnu. Gladwin, in his “ Persian Classics,” narrates 


their own mail carriers, and they trust no other. Repeatedly, before the 
telegraph was established, their agents outstripped the fastest couriers the 
government could employ. The government express was carried by Mus- 
sulmans, who allowed the private messengers to get on a few hours ahead. 
Every dervish, moollah, or missionary, is a secret agent. This organization, 
which has always existed, has of late been drawn closer, partly as the result 
of their great mutiny, which taught the priests their hold over the soldiery, 
partly by the expiration of the ‘century of expiation,’ and partly by the mar- 
velous revival of the Puritan element in Mohammedanism itself.” 
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a scene which occurred iA his presence between a Jew and a 
Mohammedan. The Mohammedan said in wrath, “If this deed 
of conveyance is not authentic, may God cause me to die a Jew.” 
The Jew said, “I make my oath on the Pentateuch, and if I 
swear falsely I am a Mohammedan like you.” 

What religion stands highest in moral results if not Chris- 
tianity? Yet the slave-trader belongs to Christendom as well 
as the saint. If we say that Christendom was not truly repre- 
sented by the slaves in the hold of John Newton’s slave-ship, 
but only by the prayers which he read every day, as he narrates, 
in the cabin, —then we must admit that Buddhism is not to be 
judged merely by the prostrations before Fo, but by the learn- 
ing of its lamaseries and the beneficence of its people. The 
reformed Brahmoes of India complain that Christian nations 
force alcoholic drinks on their nation, despite their efforts ; and 
the greater humanity of Hindoos towards animals has been, 
according to Dr. Hedge, a serious embarrassment to our mis- 
sionaries. So men interrupt the missionaries in China, accord- 
ing to Coffin’s late book, by asking them why, if their doctrines 
be true, Christian nations forced opium on an unwilling empe- 
ror, who refused to the last to receive money from the traffic? 
What a history has been our treatment of the American Indi- 
ans? “Instead of virtues,” said Cadwallader Colden, writing as 
early as 1727, “we have taught them vices that they were en- 
tirely free from before that time.” The delegation from the 
Society of Friends reported last year that an Indian chief 
brought a young Indian before a white commissioner to give 
evidence, and the commissioner hesitated a little in receiving a 
part of the testimony, when the chief said with great empha- 
sis, “Oh! you may believe what he says: he tells the truth: 
he has never seen a white man before!” In Southey’s Wesley 
there is an account of an Indian whom Wesley met in Georgia, 
and who thus summed up his objections to Christianity : “ Chris- 
tian much drunk! Christian beat man! Christian tell lies! 
Devil Christian! Me no Christian!”* What then? All other 


* See Southey’s Wesley, chap. III. Report of Joint Delegation of the 
Seciety of Friends, 1869. Hedge’s Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition, 
p. 83. Coffin’s New Way Round the World, pp. 270, 308, 361. Colden’s 

2 
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religions show the same disparity between belief and practice, 
and each is safe till it tries to exclude the rest. Test each sec; 
by its best or its worst as you will, by its high-water mark of vir- 
tue or its low-water mark of vice. But falsehood begins when 
you measure the ebb of any other religion against the flood-tide 
of your own. 

There is a noble and a base side to every history. The 
same religion varies in different soils. Christianity is not the 
same in England and in Italy ; in Armenia and in Ethiopia; in 
the Protestant and Catholic cantons of Switzerland; in Mas- 
sachusetts, in Georgia, and in Utah. Neither is Buddhism the 
same in China, in Thibet and in Ceylon; nor Mohammedanism 
in Turkey and in Persia. We have no right to pluck the best 
fruit from one tree, the worst from another, and then say that 
the tree is known by its fruits. I say again, Christianity has, 
on the whole, produced the highest results of all, in manners, 
in arts, in energy. Yet when Christianity had been five cen- 
turies in the world, the world’s only hope seemed to be in the 
superior strength and purity of pagan races. “Can we won- 
der,” wrote Salvian (A.D. 400), “if our lands have been given 
over to the barbarians by God? since that which we have pol- 
luted by our profligacy the barbarians have cleansed by their chas- 
tity.” * At the end of its first thousand years, Christianity could 
only show Europe at its lowest ebb of civilization, in a state 
which Guizot calls ‘death by the extinction of every faculty.” 
The barbarians had only deteriorated since their conversion ; 
the great empires were falling to pieces; and the only bright 


History of the Five Indian Nations (dedication). He says also, “ We have 
reason to be ashamed that those infidels, by our conversation and neighbor- 
hood, are become worse than they were before they knew us.” It appears 
from this book (as from other witnesses), that one of the worst crimes now 
practiced by the Indians has sprung up since that day, being apparently 
stimulated by the brutalities practiced by whites towards Indian women. 
Colden says, “I have been assured that there is not an instance of their 
offering the least violence to the chastity of any woman that was their cap- 
tive’’ (Vol. I., p. 9, 3d ed.). Compare Parkman’s Pontiac, II., 236. 

* “Cum ea que Romani polluerant fornicatione, nunc mundent barbari 
castitate.”—Salvian de Gubern. Dei, ed. 1623, p. 254, quoted in Gilly’s Vigi 
lantius, p. 360. 
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spot in Europe was Mchammedan Spain, whose universities 
taught all Christendom science, as its knights taught chiv- 
alry. Even at the end of fifteen hundred years, the Turks, 
having conquered successively Jerusalem and Constantinople, 
seemed altogether the most powerful nation of the world ; their 
empire was compared to the Roman empire; they were gaining 
all the time. You will find everywhere, in Luther's “ Table- 
talk” for instance, how weak Christendom seemed against them 
in the middle of the sixteenth century; and Lord Bacon, yet 
later, describes them in his “ Essays” as the only warlike nation 
in Europe, except the Spaniards. But the art of printing had 
been discovered, and that other new world, America; the study 
of Greek literature was reviving the intellect of Europe, and 
the tide had begun to turn. For four hundred years it has been 
safe for Christendom to be boastful, but, if at any time during 
the fifteen hundred years previous the comparison had been 
made, the boasting would have been the other way. It is 
unsafe to claim a monopoly of merit on the basis of facts that 
cover four centuries out of nineteen. Let us not be misled by 
a hasty vanity, lest some new incursion of barbarians teach us, 
as it taught the early Christians, to be humble. 

We see what Christianity has done for Europe; but we do 
not remember how much Europe has done for Christianity. 
Take away the influence of race and climate; take away Greek 
literature and Mohammedan chivalry and the art of printing ; 
set the decline of Christianity in Asia and Africa against its 
gain in Europe and America,—and whatever superiority may 
be left is not enough on which to base exclusive claims.* The 


* “Neither history nor more recent experience can furnish any example 
of the long retention of pure Christianity by a people themselves rude and 
unenlightened. In all the nations of Europe, embracing every period since 
the second century, Christianity must be regarded as having taken the hue 
and complexion of the social state with which it was incorporated, present- 
ing itself unsullied, contaminated, or corrupted, in sympathy with the en- 
lightenment or ignorance or debasement of those by whom it had been origi- 
nally embraced. The rapid and universal degeneracy of the early Asiatic 
churches is associated with the decline of education and the intellectual de- 
cay of the communities among whom they were established.”—TZennen?’s 
Christianity in Ceylon, p. 273. For the influence of Mohammedanism on 
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recent scientific advances of the age are a brilliant theme for the 
rhetorician ; but those who make these advances are the last 
men to ascribe them to the influence of any exclusive religion. 

Indecd it is only very lately that the claim of superiority in 
civilization and the arts of life has been made in behalf of Chris- 
tianity. Down to the time of the Reformation it was usual to 
contrast the intellectual and practical superiority of the heathen 
with the purely spiritual claims of the church. “The church has 
always been accustomed, says the Roman Catholic Digby, “to 
see genius and learning in the ranks opposed to her.” “From 
the beginning of the world,” said Luther, “there have always 
been among the heathens higher and rarer people, of greater 
and more exalted understanding, more excellent diligence and 
skill in all arts, than among Christians, or the people of God.” 
“Do we excel in intellect, in learning, in decency of morals?” 
said Melancthon. “By no means. But we excel in the true 
knowledge and worship and adoration of God.” * 

Historically, of course, we are Christians, and can enjoy the 
advantage which that better training has given, just as the 
favored son of a king may enjoy his special advantages and yet 
admit that the less favored are equally sons. The name of 
Christianity only ceases to excite respect when it is used to rep- 
resent any false or exclusive claims, or when it takes the place 
of the older and grander words, “Religion” and “ Virtue.” 
When we fully comprehend the sympathy of religions we shall 
deal with other faiths on equal terms. We shall cease trying 
to free men from one superstition by inviting them into another. 
The true missionaries are the men inside each religion who have 
outgrown its limitations. But no Christian missionary has ever 
yet consented to meet the men of other religions upon the com- 


the revival of letters in Europe, see Andres, Origine di ogni litteratura. 
Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur les traductions latines d’Aristote. 
Schmdlders, Ecoles philosophiques entre les Arabes. Forster, Moham- 
medanism Unveiled. Urquhart, Pillars of Hercules. Lecky’s Rational- 
ism, II., 284. 

* “Quid igitur nos antecellimus? Num ingenio, doctrina, morum modera- 
tione illos superamus? Nequaquam. Sed vera Dei agnitione, invocatione 
et celebratione prestamus.” —Melancthon, quoted by Feuerbach, Essence 
of Christianity (Eng. tr.) p. 284. He also cites the passage from Luther. 
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mon ground of Theism. In Bishop Heber’s time, the Hindoo 
reformer Swaamee Narain was teaching purity and peace, the 
unity of God, and the abolition of castes. Many thousands of 
men followed his teachings, and whole villages and districts 
were raised from the worst immorality by his labors, as the 
Bishop himself bears witness. But the good Bishop seems to 
have despaired of him as soon as Swaamee Narain refused con- 
version to Christianity, making the objection that God was not 
incarnated in one man, but in many. Then came Ram Mohun 
Roy, forty years ago, and argued from the Vedas against idola- 
try, caste, and the burning of widows. He also refused to be 
called a Christian, and the missionaries denounced him. Now 
comes Keshub Chunder Sen, with his generous utterances: 
“We profess the universal and absolute religion, whose cardinal 
doctrines are the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man, and which accepts the truths of all scriptures, and honors 
the prophets of all nations.” The movement reaches thousands 
whom no foreign influence could touch ; yet the Methodist mis- 
sionaries denounce it in the name of Christ, and even the little 
Unitarian mission opens against it a battery of a single gun. 
It is the same with our treatment of the Jews. According to 
Bayard Taylor, Christendom converts annually three or four 
Jews in Jerusalem, at a cost of $20,000 each. Nothing has been 
more criticised in the course of the Free Religious Association 
than its admission of Jews as equals on its platform; and yet 
the reformed Jews in America have already gone in advance of 
the most liberal Christian sects in their width of religious sym- 
pathy. “The happiness of man,” says Rabbi Wise, in speaking 
for them, “depends on no creed and no book ; it depends on the 
dominion of truth, which is the Redeemer and Savior, the Mes- 
siah and the King of Glory.” * 


* Rabbi Wise’s remarks may be found in the Report of the Free Religious 
Association for 1869, p. 118. For Swaamee Narain, see Heber’s Journal, 
II., 109-121 (Am. ed.). For Ram Mohun Roy, see his translation of the 
Sama Veda (Calcutta, 1816), his two tracts on the burning of widows (Cal- 
cutta, 1818, 1820), and other pamphlets. Victor Jacquemont wrote of him 
from Calcutta in 1830, “Il n’est pas Chrétien, quoi qu ’on en dise. . . . Les 
honnetes Anglais l’exécrent parce que, disent-ils, c’est un affreux déiste.”— 
Letters, 1., 288. 
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It is our happiness to live in a time when all religions are at 
last outgrowing their mythologies, and emancipated men are 
stretching out their hands to share together “the luxury of a 
religion that does not degrade.” The progressive Brahmoes of 
India, the Jewish leaders in America, the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation among ourselves, are teaching essentially the same prin- 
ciples, seeking the same ends. The Jewish congregations in 
Baltimore were the first to contribute for the education of the 
freedmen; the Buddhist Temple, in San Francisco, was the first 
edifice of that city draped in mourning after the murder of Pres- 
ident Lincoln ; the Parsees of the East sent contributions to the 
Sanitary Commission. The great religions of the world are but 
larger sects ; they come together, like the lesser sects, for works 
of benevolence ; they share the same aspirations, and every step 
in the progress of each brings it nearer to all the rest. For us, 
the door out of superstition and sin may be called Christianity ; 
that is an historical name only, the accident of a birthplace. 
But other nations find other outlets; they must pass through 
their own doors, not through ours; and all will come at last 
upon the broad ground of God’s providing, which bears no 
man’s name. The reign of heaven on earth will not be called 
the Kingdom of Christ nor of Buddha,—it will be called the 
Church of God, or the Commonwealth of Man. I do not wish 
to belong to a religion only, but to the religion ; it must not in- 
clude less than the piety of the world. 

If one insists on being exclusive, where shall he find a home? 
What hold has any Protestant sect among us on a thoughtful 
mind? They are too little, too new, too inconsistent, too feeble. 
What are these children of a day compared with that magnificent 
Church of Rome, which counts its years by centuries, and its 
votaries by millions, and its martyrs by myriads ; with kings for 
confessors and nations for converts; carrying to all the earth 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, and claiming for itself no less 
title than the Catholic, the Universal? Yet in conversing with 
Catholics one is. again repelled by the extreme juvenility, and 
modernness, and scanty numbers of their church. It is the su- 
perb elder brother of our little sects, doubtless, and seems to 
have most of the family fortune. But the whole fortune is 
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so small! and even the elder brother is so young! Even the 
Romanist ignores traditions more vast, antiquity more remote, a 
literature of piety more grand. His temple suffocates: give us 
a shrine still vaster; something than this Catholicism more 
catholic; not the Church of Rome, but of God and Man; a 
Pantheon, not a Parthenon ; the true semper, ubique, et ab omnt- 
bus, the Religion of the Ages, Natural Religion. 

I was once in a foreign cathedral when, after the three days 
of mourning, in Holy Week, came the final day of Hallelujah. 
The first church had looked dim and sad, with the innumerable 
windows closely curtained, since the moment when the symbol- 
ical bier of Jesus was borne to its symbolical tomb beneath the 
High Altar, while the three mystic candles blazed above it. 
There had been agony and beating of cheeks in the darkness, 
while ghostly processions moved through the aisles, and fearful 
transparencies were unrolled from the pulpit. The priests 
kneeled in gorgeeous robes, chanting, with their heads resting 
on the altar steps; the multitude hung expectant on their 
words. Suddenly burst forth a new chant, “Gloria in Excel- 
sis!” In that instant every curtain was rolled aside, the 
cathedral was bathed in glory, the organs clashed, the bells 
chimed, flowers were thrown from the galleries, little birds were 
let loose, friends embraced and greeted one another, and we 
looked down upon a tumultuous sea of faces, all floating in a 
sunlit haze. And yet, I thought, the whole of this sublime 
transformation consisted in letting in the light of day! These 
priests and attendants, each stationed at his post, had only 
removed the darkness they themselves had made. Unveil these 
darkened windows, but remove also these darkening walls ; the 
temple itself is but a lingering shadow of that gloom. Instead 
of its coarse and stifling incense, give us God’s pure air, and 
teach us that the broadest religion is the best. 


Tuomas WENtTWoRTH HIGGINson., 
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THE VALUE OF INDIVIDUALITY IN THE 
CHURCH AND STATE* 


Life only then appears when the whole energizes in a part, or the par- 
ticular enters into relation with the Universal. — Sta//o, 

HE beginning of individuality, or the organization of the 

universal essence into definite forms, is found even in the 
mineral world, seemingly so formless. The process of crystal- 
lization shows the power, compelling inert matter to take a 
definite form. The law of definite proportions in chemistry 
seems also to point to an individual atom, or beginning, and 
indicates an organic regularity of structure akin to that which 
we find in animal and vegetable life, although very different in 
methods and results. 

Many of you must remember the beautiful sermon of Mr. 
Wasson, in which he uses this power of organization in the 
jewel to illustrate the very highest spiritual life. 

But in the vegetable world nothing is so wonderful as the 
power of the germ; and the art of the scientific gardener rests 
upon his study of the specific character of plants and the in- 
fluence of circumstances upon them. We here find organiza- 
tion in a form more developed than in the mineral world, and 
yet less complicated than in animal life, or in humanity, where 
the active intelligence adds a new element. 

Put two seeds into the ground so exactly alike that the ordi- 
nary eye can detect no difference between them, give them the 
same soil, the same sun and air, the same water and nourish- 
ment, and they will, perhaps, come up with characters so differ- 
ent that only a careful observer will recognize them as belonging 
to the same family. 

Put seeds of the same stock under the most different condi- 
tions of climate, soil and culture, and despite the vast difference 
of the plants or fruit in size, color, and richness of flavor, they 
will still betray a common origin. And this peculiarity is so 


* An Essay read at the Radical Club in Boston, in April, 1870, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 
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thoroughly repeated in every fibre of the tree, that a cutting 
taken from it will infuse its own character into a stock upon 
which it is engrafted. 

So in animal life however great the changes produced by 
culture and domestication, the power of the germ still shows 
itself in reproduction, and there is a strong tendency to return 
to the original type so soon as the modifying forces are at all 
lessened in their operations. 

A germ and a cell, this is the simple foundation of all vegeta- 
ble growth: a germ and a cell is the beginning of all animal 
life. 

A centre and a circumference, this is all the secret of the 
grand system in which the mighty worlds that stud the mid- 
night heavens work out the law of their existence. 

The same power is at work in the creation of the one as of 
the other, and uses similar methods to produce its results. The 
mathematical law by which the leaves are arranged around the 
axis of the stem is the same as that by which the planets take 
their places around the sun; for is not the problem in each case 
the same, that all shall fairly receive their portion of his inspir- 
ing warmth and light ? 

When we find this same law for society, so that the central 
light radiates prosperity, joy, health, and love equally on all, 
none standing in another’s way, the problems of social economy 
will be solved, and the millennium attained. 

But just as truly as the formation of the cell from and around 
the germ is the beginning of all life, is the rupture of the cell, 
the destruction of the circumference, the renewal of the germ 
by reproduction, the condition of all progress; the preserva- 
tion of the cell is stagnation and death; the walls hardening 
into indestructibility destroy the life within. This destruction 
may also be too rapid, wasting the tissue, preventing the full 
expansion of the germ, and exhausting its reproductive power. 
Disease and death follow in this case as surely as in the other. 
The two processes of repair and destruction must perfectly bai- 
ance each other to produce the highest condition of health, 
vigor, and life. 

Without entering into a scientific discussion, 1 wish to carry 
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this analogy one step farther. That which in the vegetable 
world seems to a common observer an individual, as a tree, is 
to the scientific mind an organized community. It is one with 
a central unity and definite limits; yet it is also an aggregation 
of individual existences, each of which has an independent life, 
a centre and circumference of its own. 

Now the one grand puzzling question in all the study of the 
animal and vegetable worlds, from a purely material point of 
view, is whence comes this power of the germ? this life which 
enables it to appropriate to itself whatever is fitted to its inward 
nature, and to fashion for itself a body which gives it a power 
and a being among the other organized agencies of nature? 

The materialist has not answered this question. We are 
obliged to stop short in our chain of cause and effect, and refer 
this power to a source which we may name, but which we 
cannot understand, which we feel, but we cannot explain, whose 
existence is the great fact of our thoughts and of our lives, 
but whose methods it is the study of the entire ages of human- 
ity to enter into and comprehend. 

The spiritual thinker answers, This life is the power of 
Divinity within us. It is the point at which we connect with 
the centre of all things. 7s difficulty is to point out whence 
comes the power of difference. One in essence with Divinity, 
holding within itself the seed of all life, this germ-power has 
also the marvelous quality of generating that individuality by 
which all outward existence is produced; and as soon as it 
comes under our knowledge it js stamped with a peculiarity 
which clings to it through all changes and all life, and makes it 
that thing itself and no other. 

Every living organism is thus related to the central Divine 
Power by its own centre. Thus opening into the eternal, all 
Divinity and Life may come to it through that channel, and 
perpetually renew it, making its life eternal and immortal. It is 
the consciousness of this relation, this inheritance of Divinity, 
which makes the innate faith in immortality, which stands firm 
in the human heart against all assaults that can be brought to 
bear against it. And is it not the difficulty which we have in 
comprehending this native power of individuality, inherent in 
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the very germ of our existence, which makes many so skeptical 
of the continuance of conscious personal life ? 

This idea of divine heritage has expressed itself again and 
again in the different mythologies, making the typical man, 
whether one as in the Hebrew, or many as in the Greek, the 
direct child of God. 


“ A Virgin is his mother, but his Sire is the Most High.” 


Utterly false as historical and exceptional fact, it is perfectly 
true as symbol and expression of a genuine faith. 

Now the same thing which is true in the lower orders of 
nature, and in the individual life of man, seems to be the law 
of all organized action in civilization, in church, state, and com- 
munity. Every genuine organization possessing vital force and 
maintaining itself for any time in health and activity has a cen- 
tral root running down into the Divine Source of all things, and 
a body or circumference, limited by circumstances and more or 
less narrow and imperfect, serving a special purpose, and indis- 
pensable for performing its functions, but at the same time 
hindering the further expression of the Divine Force in that 
direction, and in due time absolutely requiring to be broken up, 
to give place to new life into which the Divine Power must con- 
tinue to pour itself. 

There is no human soul which has not access to God and 
affinity with him, and through whose channel the divine inspira- 
tion may not stream to guide and bless him, and to help and 
bless others. So there is no church or sect, or organized social 
community showing vital power and force, which does not open 
out a path directly to the Divine Centre, however restricted and 
narrow its circumference, 

It is not, therefore, because of the essence of faith that the 
nations, the churches, the sects and the people differ so widely, 
but because of the individual peculiarities. The centre is all 
right: it is the circumference about which we disagree. And 
yet the circumference is necessary, and perhaps necessary in 
just the particular form in which we behold it, to the special 
manifestation of the Divine intended in it. 

Lessing says: “Why, in all positive religions, do we not recog- 
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nize the natural development of the human mind in accordance 
with different circumstances and influences, instead of showing 
anger or contempt for any one of them? Nothing in this best 
possible world of ours deserves such anger and contempt ; and 
should only religions merit it? Should God have his hand in 
everything, and not in our errors also?” 

It is very casy to agree upon the essence of Christianity, if 
by essence we mean that divine principle which has given it life, 
and which always makes its great value to every individual soul 
who inherits divine life through this channel. This unites it to 
every other genuine form of religion ; and in the high hours of 
contemplation, in the pure spirit of prayer, in the simplest teach- 
ings of goodness, the Jew and the Greek, the Mohammedan and 
the Christian, may meet in perfect accord, finding the same joy 
and blessing in the immediate presence of the Divine Source of 
all life. But when we come to talk of the peculiarity of Chris- 
tianity or Mohammedanism, and to show wherein each differs 
from other forms of faith, it is not easy to satisfy the advocates 
or the opponents of either church. 

Here we have the same problem as in ideal art, or true por- 
trait painting. Coleridge says, “The ideal consists in the happy 
balance of the generic with the individual. The former makes 
the character representative and symbolical, therfore instructive, 
because, mutatis mutandis, it is applicable to whole classes of 
men. The latter gives its living interest, for nothing lives or is 
real but as definite and individual.” Therefore the painter must 
express the glorified idea of humanity, the infinite possibilities 
of a divine nature in the individual forms of Thomas and Susan, 
dear and familiar to the household hearts. The painter who is 
too much in love with his subject fails because he will not recog- 
nize any defects or limitations: he will pour the whole ocean 
into the shallow cup before him, and the cup is shattered into 
fragments by its might. Too far off from his subject, taking 
only the outside view of it, he sees indeed the limitations and 
hindrances to the divine idea, but he does not feel the ideal 
power streaming through it. 

So in judging a form of faith, of religion, or of philosophy, 
any sect or party, we are unfit for the task unless, through the 
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power of imagination or sympathy, if not by actual relationship, 
we can enter into the life of the sect, and feel its preciousness 
as it is revealed to the true believers. And, on the other hand, 
we are utterly unfit to measure and compare one sect or institu- 
tion with another unless we can put ourselves intellectually out- 
side of it, and see clearly the relations of its truths to its errors. 
A bigoted, devoted Catholic, all whose religious life, whose 
social and domestic happiness, the sweet memories of home, of 
childhood, of marriage, friendship, and zsthetic culture are 
bound up with the idea and the forms of the church, is no more 
fitted to judge of the value and influence of the Roman Church, 
in comparison with other organized agencies for blessing and 
reforming the world, than Don Quixote was to judge of the 
charms of Dulcinea del Zoboso. He knows what she is to him, 
the source of all inspiration, the mirror of beauty, the ideal of 
womanhood. He cares not in the least for the facts about her, 
—they stand sorely in his way. She is created anew within 
him, and satisfies him as perfectly as though he had known her 
from childhood and dwelt with her in the most intimate com- 
munion. But the scoffer, who can see nothing but the outside 
rind, utterly unconscious of the divinity which dwells within it, 
is the Sancho Panza, often perhaps trembling with superstitious 
fear, but utterly incapable of feeling the grandeur and beauty of 
his master’s thought, which appears even in his delusions. 

This illustration suggests how truly marriage is a symbo! of 
the relation to the Divine through the church. The Christian 
church has delighted in this symbol, and with reason, tor it 
expresses a natural correspondence. In marriage the spouses 
find in each other the expression of all divine love and life, so 
full and rich that nothing else is needful; and yet individual 
expression corresponding to the needs of each, so that lite is rich 
with constant variety. lvery new experience but develops the 
strength and power of the union. They come nearer to each 
other through greater power of union and appreciation, and sce 
in each other the image of the Divine. “ Both rising to the 
heavens and on equal wing,” as Michael Angelo says, — 


“ The person love to us doth fit 
Like manna, hath the taste of all in it” 
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So was Christ wedded to his church, as the old mystics say. So 
was St. Catharine wedded to Christ. So does the Catholic bow 
before his Madonna. 

Yet one becomes immediately dwarfed and narrowed who 
shuts the door upon change and progress, and demands that life 
shall be utterly absorbed in this relation; and nothing will be 
so entirely fatal to conjugal love itself as the determination to 
ignore everything else. This willful absorption is the grave of 
many a love once genuine and devoted, ending in indifference 
and death. 

So every child opens out to its mother a door into the infinite 
and eternal. The babe is the germ of all possible human per- 
fections, and she is slow to accept any modifying clauses. She 
shrinks a little from giving an individual name, but clings to the 
generic “ baby” as long as possible, lest she be driven to admit the 
fact that he is only one among many. Yet as the child develops, 
and motherhood, from a mere instinctive feeling, changes to a 
spiritual and intellectual relationship, the individality of the 
child becomes more and more significant to her. Then she 
compares one with another, and loves to strengthen the talent 
or tendency which gives distinction. She is not unwilling to 
recognize faults in her child, because her eyes are thus opened 
to the peculiarities of his temperament, and his possibilities for 
good as well as for evil. 

From this same power of a new opening to let the eternal 
light stream in upon us comes the joy of conversion. Mr. J. 
F. Clarke once well said, “Happiness is the law of conver- 
sion.” Any conscious, sincere adoption of a faith kindles the 
whole being into new and active life, and the convert ascribes 
to the special creed the blessing which really comes from his 
human relation to the Divine Giver of life and joy. We see it 
constantly in every form of conversion from Catholic to Protes- 
tant, Trinitarian to Unitarian, Orthodox to Radical, and the 
reverse, é 

The science of Astronomy reveals to us the existence of 
great nebulz floating in space, not yet organized into stars or 
worlds ; nay, more, it suggests that space itself is probably filled 
with the lightest conceivable matter, which may hereafter be- 
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come organized into active force. All we know of these vast 
regiuns is the presence of Divinity there. So I believe in a 
great outlying possibility of spiritual force and truth, not yet 
incarnated in individual forms. We are now told that the heat 
which quickens and vivifies this material world does not all 
have its source in the sun, but that an appreciable portion of it 
comes to us from this thin luminosity diffused through space. 
So we may be indebted for some of the spiritual love and truth 
which animates and refreshes our souls to the unconcentrated 
atmosphere of thought which envelops us all. I cannot be- 
lieve that the mind of God is wholly incarnated in any form of 
life or of faith, but that while every human expression refers 
back to him as the Divine Centre, every one is still imperfect 
and narrow in its form, capable of fulfilling its purpose in giving 
outward force and action to the inward spirit, yet only true 
to itself by expansion and rupture, that the life-giving spirit 
may generate new forms and modes of growth. So in tracing 
the history of nations and of churches, which are nearly identi- 
cal, it seems to me we can never find their secret by supposing 
2 determination to establish them from without ; but we shall 
always find them to be the necessary formation around a central 
idea, and may, by careful analysis, discover their final corrup- 
tions and decay to have been deducible from their first starting- 
point. This central idea is often incarnated in a person or 
persons, the central group who receive the idea and help to give 
it life and vigor. At last, from its very life, the outward form 
bursts open, and the germ within reproduces itself in new and 
expanding forms. That seed is not really best preserved which 
is stowed away in mummy cases, idle for a thousand years, but 
that which, buried in the ground, dies in doing its appointed 
work, and brings forth fifty or a hundred fold. 

The wonderful tenacity with which a central idea is some- 
times preserved for many ages, before it attains its growth and 
development, so that it is ripe for decay, and ready to give way 
to new growth, and the different destinies of nations in the 
course of such development, afford immensely varied themes in 
which to study the mutual action of circumstances and ideas 
upon each other. 
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The obstinate hold with which the Jews have clung to their 
old religious ideas and their peculiar forms of faith has often 
been quoted as a miraculous proof of the truth of prophecy; 
yet it is only a striking instance of the power of individuality, 
of the tenacity with which the germ retains its character un- 
changed through many diffusing circumstances. It powerfully 
illustrates the great law of existence. The intense religious 
spirit of Judaism, in its essence remarkably pure and high, and 
the comparative smallness of its local and numerical limits, 
have, perhaps, made it specially tenacious of life. Christian 
persecution has done its part in holding it well together. The 
unity of God, even when held as a dogma, in contrasting their 
One and Almighty God with those of other nations, weak from 
their multiplicity, was well fitted to secure great force by its 
binding character, as all the nation were thus heid by reverence 
towards one central object. At the same time this great and 
central truth, when freed from bigoted formula, is capable of 
progress and expansion, and we are now witnessing the devel- 
opment of this germ and the rupture of the narrow walls which 
have so long confined it. 

How fine is this expression from the Service Book of the 
Progressive Jews: * 


“ God is one, but his unity is unlike all other unity: 
His unity is incomprehensible.” 


But we find this same semarkable tenacity in many other 
people. It is very characteristic of the eastern nations, and 
continues to distinguish them when they have been nominally 
brought under the sway of Christianity. One individuality may 
influence another, but it is curious to see how each retains and 
expresses its own idea, to whatever influences it is subjected. 
The Greek and Latin Churches do not wholly lose their national 
peculiarity in becoming Christian. The Greek jis still specula- 
tive, the Latin practical. The nice distinctions of the Greek 


*I know not when I have listened to a religious service which, in its 
Jarge and joyous expression, gave me so much the feeling of the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God as in the evening service in the Emanuel Syna- 
gogue of New York. 
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language appear in the theological expressions of the Greek 
Church, the downright force of the Latin in those of the Ro- 
man. One is Orthodox, the other Catholic; and the stern 
logic and law of Calvinism is Roman love of law and logic 
carried out to its extremes. 

“In the midst of the Mohammedans the Greek population 
remain like the islands in the barren sea, and the Bedouin 
tribes have wandered for twelve centuries around the Greek 
Convent of Mount Sinai, probably without one instance of con- 
version to the creed of men whom they yet acknowledge, with 
almost religious veneration, as beings from a higher world.” So, 
too, among the beggars of modern Rome, we see the grand Roman 
features which belonged to the conquerors of the world. 

The Abyssinian Church has preserved its early type of Chris- 
tianity almost unchanged amid savage surroundings. Their 
Christianity is much nearer Judaism than that of any other sect. 
The Jewish Sabbath is observed, gifts and prayers are offered 
to the ark, and dancing is a part of their ritual. They are the 
only genuine Sabbatarians in the Christian world; but what 
would our orthodox Christians say to their practices? 

So the Etruscan people have been the puzzle of historians. 
Evidently under the influence of the most powerful and culti- 
vated nations of antiquity, they yet long preserved an individu- 
ality so decided that no historian has been able to refer their 
origin, with certainity, to any other people. 

Nor is this unity always traceable to a religious influence. 
The pressure of outward circumstances seems very rarely suffi- 
cient to crush out any organization which does not either decay 
from corruption or expand into new forms by its inward force. 
Nations, like churches, will often hold their organization in spite 
of the most adverse influences; yet under favorable circum- 
stances of growth and development will soon begin to germi- 
nate and break the enclosure which fetters them. It is the old 
fable of the sun and the wind: the cloak which the storm 


_ wrapped but the more closely about the traveler the genial 


sunbeams soon forced him to lay aside voluntarily. Scott gives 
a striking instance of this in his account of the clan McGregor. 
Every ingenuity of persecution was employed against them, 
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their haunts broken up, their name proscribed, their leaders 
executed ; but all in vain: the outlawed band held together in 
secret, and were always ready to act in concert with each other 
and against other men. But a few years of wise and broad leg- 
islation sufficed to end all this; the narrow fetters of clanship 
were broken, and the McGregor is now a citizen of the state, 
not a servant of his clan. 

I do not consider the existence of many churches in the 
world, of sects in the church, of parties in the state, an unmixed 
evil, any more than I do the variety of character and force of 
will among men, In either, selfishness, obstinacy, narrowness, 
may become such a hindrance that they must be swept away 
from the course of progress; but genuine devotion to a truth, 
however partial, helps on the progress of the world. I admire 
the saying of an old Jewish rabbi, —“ Discord for a holy pur- 
pose tends at last to consolidation.” 

Indeed, this growth of sects, each holding to the grand cen- 
tral truths, and yet limited by partial views and rigid forms, is 
the inevitable method of progress. If only we could look with 
one eye on the great whole at the same time. Laplace’s theory 
accounts for the formation of the planets in a somewhat similar 
manner. By the power of the original impulse and the force 
of the centripetal attraction the centrifugal force is so developed 
that an outer ring is thrown off in scattered fragments. But 
the old motions inherent in them soon tend to form these irreg- 
ular masses of matter into one or more globes, which whirl on 
their axes as self-supporting and self-complacent as any of the 
rest of the planetary train. We smile or weep at the inconsis- 
tency of human nature when the religious body who claimed for 
themselves the largest liberty and the finest expression of the 
spirit becomes in its turn the consolidated church, bound by its 
own formulas, and perchance hating and persecuting others with 
the same rigor from which it had itself suffered ;-but is it not 
the providential method of organizing ideas into active force, so 
that each shall fully carry out its own peculiarity, and show fully 
its limitations and errors ? 

This history is alike familiar to us in church and state. Juda- 
ism, which had so stoutly held its own against the priests of 
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Baal, turned round to denounce and persecute the Christians 
who believed in its essential ideas, but could not be confined in 
its narrow ritualism. 

Christianity cannot expand itself to receive Greek and Jew, 
Buddhist and Mohammedan, unless they accept its name and 
enter heaven through its portals. 

It is curious to find the Greek Church, itself the nearest rep- 
resentative in form of that church which bore the cruel perse- 
cutions of the Roman emperors, speaking of the infallible 
Roman Catholic Pope, who prides himself on being the true 
representative of St. Peter, as “the first Protestant, the founder 
of German Radicalism.” The same history is perfectly familiar 
to us in all the Protestant sects, from the Lutherans turning 
round upon the Anabaptists, the Independent driving out the 
Presbyterian, the Puritan hanging the Quaker, to the Unitarian 
shutting the gates upon the Radical. And I doubt not that the 
moment our present Radicals feel themselves impelled to posi- 
tive and active work they will believe themselves forced, like 
Dickens’ barber, “to draw the line somewhere.” 

This phase of persecution has a very ugly look, and has cer- 
tainly produced some of the darkest pictures in the history of 
mankind ; but I am not sure that any church having vital and 
progressive power was ever wholly free from it. It seems to 
require a little bitterness and hardness, to grasp the truth firmly 
and wield it vigorously, so that it shall become an instrument 
of power. 

The old Roman was very tolerant of the admission of strange 
gods into the state ; they did not interfere with his real article 
of faith, which was belief in the supremacy of Rome: but when 
the Christian began to put his church above the state, came the 
battle which tested the strength of both. 

The Greek Church is remarkably free from this reproach ; it 
has rarely persecuted those who differed from it. Yet it is by 
no means the most enlightened and progressive church. A 
church may be either above or below the idea of persecution. 
This fight for the faith is like all other war, a manifestation of 
force, which in a rude condition is necessary to health and vigor. 
We feel rather disturbed about a child whose will is never ag- 
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gressive, and who does not try to rule in childish sports. Full- 
ness of life and intensity of purpose will express themselves 
sometimes in rude and violent forms, until trained and civilized 
by high culture and wide humanities. They must put the one 
idea they are born to enforce in the focus of their lenses, and 
see it in exaggerated proportions, or they would never conse- 
crate their lives to it at the sacrifice of everything else. 

“Nature,” says Emerson, “gives every man a tendency of 
blood to the brain to hold him to some point which she has at 
heart.” 

But as it is the most spirited horse who, when thoroughly 
trained, is so docile that he may be managed by the slightest 
motion, so it is the finest result of culture to hold this powerful 
impulse in perfect obedience, and secure in the man, mot toler- 
ance for others’ opinions, which too often means only indiffer- 
ence, but a broad, clear-eyed justice, which sees the meaning 
and force of other expressions of divine truth while clinging 
affectionately to his own. Coleridge lays down this precious 
rule of criticism,—“Until you understand an author's igno- 
rance, conclude yourself ignorant of his understanding.” 

If we applied this same rule in religion, what re-writing of our 
opinions would be necessary. How few of those who talk glibly 
of the heathenism of Greece and Rome have entered into the 
spirit of the ancient religions, and know what those old forms 
really expressed to the people who found their spiritual life 
among them ? 

Our school histories impress the youthful mind with contempt 
for “the Arabian impostor,” although he expressly disavows all 
the miracle-working power which his followers have imputed to 
him ; and many a one has no idea that among that hated people, 
so long called infidel, may be found a depth of piety and inten- 
sity of devotion not surpassed in any Christian church. It is 
said by learned men that the means for judging the Koran fairly 
do not yet exist. A correct translation of it, with a reproduc- 
tion of its peculiar style, and an arrangement of its contents, is 
necessary before the English reader can have any right to criti- 
cise its contents. Yet the sophomore feels himself qualified to 
decide that the Bible is the best of books, and the Koran a tis- 
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sue of absurdities. So, too, of the sects. We judge of Shaker- 
ism by the uncouth garb, the quaint and ridiculous forms, the 
narrow education of its devotees, and fail to see the important 
spiritual truths which it thus blindly tries to express. 

The development of religious ideas in the church, as that of 
social and political truth in history, does not follow in regular 
progression, but it is, like the development of nature in the ani- 
mal world, a succession of living organisms, whose relation to 
each other as descendants, or whose position as higher or lower 
in the scale, may be traced by careful analysis, but who yet have 
a collateral advancement, so that they do not form a steady line 
of progress. Every child is a representative of a long line of 
ancestors, and, perhaps, in the course of his life reproduces some 
trait of every one of them; yet he no less stands apart from 
them all in a complete individual organization, and you cannot 
from the sum of their forces predict the measure of his achieve- 
ments. So Miiller well says, “ No period in history is merely a 
preparation for what follows. Each unfolds something peculiar, 
which the following will for other reasons give up and let fall. 
Often the spirit of a nation tries in various ways to reach what 
it strives after, and follows many paths before it finds that best 
fitted to it.” 

The Frenchman and the Irishman have traits in common 
which betray their Celtic origin; yet so strongly individual are 
they that, toa common observer, perhaps, no two nations of 
Europe would seem more unlike. So the old Roman gathered 
from Greece and Etruria; yet his nationality took on a widely 
different character, and it seems to have gone from its birth to 
maturity and fullness of power, and thence to decay, almost with 
the exact similitude of an animal organism. 

That such has been the history of all nations and organized 
churches in the past is acknowledged; yet as each man deems 
all men mortal but himself, so we all fondly hope that the special 
state or church to which we are attached is immortal, and will 
be preserved, not only in essence, but in form. We are not con- 
tent that it should — 


“ Die as dies the natural flower, 
A self-reviving thing of power,” 
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But we pray for it the pitiful prayer of Tithonus, who asked im- 
mortal life on earth, though he forgot that everlasting youth was 
the necessary condition of its enjoyment. 

And yet there seems to me a perpetual need of the natural 
organization of religious ideas. There is, indeed, an ocean of 
spiritual truth which, as Michelet says of the material ocean, is 
full of the very essence of life. Some souls are strong and free 
enough to feed directly from the fountain of life without minis- 
tering help from other organizations. But most of us need to 
have the spiritual as well as the material food gradually assimi- 
lated and prepared for us. 

The inorganic substances contain all the chemical elements — 
the nitrogen, the phosphorus, the silex, the lime, the soda — that 
are needed for the formation and restoration of our bodies, yet 
we cannot receive them as food: they will not nourish our bodies 
unless they are first organized as animal or vegetable substances. 
The grass is continually at work moulding these primary 
elements into a form fit for the cow to eat; the cow, while she 
ruminates so sweetly in the meadow, is making the grass into 
food fit for man. It is at first bulky and cumbrous food, not the 
melting lusciousness of the pear, or the downy beauty of the 
peach, but the wild orange dry and juiceless, the native pear as- 
tringent and mealy, the dry and bitter almond. Long ages of 
culture organize for us these productions of nature into food so 
delicious that to partake of them seems no longer a mere ani- 
mal enjoyment, but a refined zsthetic pleasure. So in the 
world of thought the savage bowing before his grim idols, the 
Egyptian rearing his colossal monuments, the Greek moulding 
his statues, the Jew building up his holy temple, the Russian 
worshiping his sacred picture, the Catholic telling his beads, 
are all helping to mould the primary elements of spiritual life 
into organized expression, which shall serve to fill and nourish 
our souls for higher and higher uses. But as we cannot live 
upon pure wine and fruits, so we cannot hurry too rapidly 
forward with our mental life, but must now and then return 
to the wild apples and the acid grape to keep safe in our hands 
the clue which shows the path through this labyrinth of mys- 
tery. 
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It seems necessary for us to pass rapidly through all former 
types of spiritual life. Sometimes our growth is arrested, and 
we pause in what seems to others a worn-out and effete expres- 
sion of faith. I have known more than one child who accepted 
the classic idea of sacrifice literally, and immolated her doll or 
her playthings on some altar to Jupiter or to God. 

Socrates seems to be a wonderful instance of a mind which, 
freeing itself from the limitations of organized thought and 
action, received at first hand frdém Divinity, and felt no necessity 
to pout itself into new moulds, but was content to remain ever 
free and fluid. Narrow souls imagine this to be a negative con- 
dition: it is far from it — it isintensely positive, but only unlim- 
ited, undefined. No organization is traced to him. We have no 
Socratic school or party, but his influence has always been to 
liberate human thought. Mr. Abbott well called him the great 
educator. He did not build up new temples, but called men 
out from crumbling ruins. 

So, too, we have had a most remarkable instance in our own 
day, of a man who, with the last results of culture at command, 
felt an intense thirst after the primeval fountains of natural life, 
who lived on pork and Plato in the woods, and found his philos- 
ophy and poetry in the shifting sands of Cape Cod. 

But few of us have this power of independence; we cannot 
live out of doors or in the woods; we need homes for our spir- 
its. We want to rest occasionally in the truth we have gained, 
and let it flower out into expression and life. Such are the 
“warm and glowing souls” in whom persuasion and belief — 


“ Have ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition.” 


We, too, want to be content :—* 


“ Roaming restless ever more, 
Like a weary weed of the sea,” 


we find ourselves shorn of power, and see others in the midst 
of their narrow limitations achieving sweet and gracious work, 
which we cannot do with all the wide range of our thoughts. 
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The spirit of truth seems to lay this fatality upon some men. 
They long for the serene trust which others seem to have, even 
in error; — for we see it in every form of positive faith, — but 
which they cannot attain unto in steadily following the truth. 
But verily they shall have their reward. 

But the home is only good when doors and windows are freely 
open to the sunlight and air, and we may receive our neighbors 
in and exchange friendly visits with them. Sometimes we must 
go forth from its dear but narrow walls to stand under the stars 
at night, or by the side of old ocean, or in the deep primeval 
woods, to hear the voice of nature, and to let the soul within 
expand to its utmost limits. 

Our home has been called Christianity. I can understand 
why free and noble souls should cling to the name. Through 
that channel has come to us all the light and life of heaven 
which has gladdened our lives ; it is linked with every sacred tie 
of humanity, its rites sanctified our birth, and soothed our spirits 
by the graves of our dear ones. Every good deed and holy as- 
piration has been baptized by its name. I do not wonder that 
men shudder at the thought of laying it aside as they would the 
family name for that of a stranger. In this sense, I am a Chris- 
tian, loving the old home; and I can well believe that if I had 
been long on heathen shores, and saw the cross rise above a 
mission chapel, I should feel like entering and joining in the 
worship, however rude, or however overloaded with ritual. So, 
too, our pulses thrill at calling ourselves Americans, and the 
stars and stripes in a foreign land seem like the sight of a 
dear familiar face. The sentiment of loyalty is deep in our 
hearts. 

But to call myself Christian means to me something more 
than this. If I considered Christianity as identical with all of 
religion I should not use the word, believing it led only to 
strife and misunderstanding. But I believe Christianity to be 
an organized special influence. Jesus of Nazareth had ideas 
and beliefs which have developed into a church worshiping his 
name. I find in them a richness of meaning and an affluence 
of power which I have not yet exhausted, and which I do not 
think have yet had their full representation or done their full 
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work in the world. As I know of no intellectual theme on 
which Plato has not something to say to me, so on every moral 
and spiritual question it seems to me the New Testament has 
something higher for me than I find from any other human 
source. But if the language of Paul is quoted to me, and, in 
quite other circumstances than his, I too am bid “ to know noth- 
ing but Jesus Christ, and him crucified,” then I utterly rebel. 
Then this home becomes a prison, and I will break out from it, 
no matter how many precious stones I tear down in my violent 
outburst. No matter whether this be the best or the worst form 
of religion in the world, the moment it becomes exclusive and 
hardened, incapable of bursting its bounds and receiving new 
light and air, it is harmful and destructive. 

It is not a sufficient argument to say, I have found this home 
good enough for me, and therefore it must be for all. Another 
says, Within its walls I can work out every good thing ; why 
should I go outside of them? Others, like the knight-errant 
of old, not content with declaring his love to be most beautiful 
of women, go about the world with sword and lance forcing 
every one to acknowledge her pre-eminent claims. 

One striking form of this exclusive spirit is in the claim which 
every sect or church makes, that whatever virtue any outsider 
possesses comes really from the true church by some mysterious 
process. The pagans thought Athanasius must have acquired 
his superior foresight of the future through divination by means 
of birds. The Calvinist says, “Many are washed in the blood 
of the Lamb who never know it.” The Catholic claims that 
baptism holds you in the true church in spite of your errors; 
and the Shaker is sure you are on the point of conversion 
if you look respectfully on his dancing. I have sometimes 
thought Radicals too apt charitably to suppose that secta- 
rians do not really believe what they profess, but are Radicals 
at heart. 

So, too, each sect believes his door is the true one through 
which the world is to pass on into fuller and higher life. 

I have often quoted Bishop Stanley, because he especially 
represents the indifferently liberal tendency which seems to me 
so subversive of all power and earnestness, and which is so nar- 
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row while it seems so broad. He compares Mohammedanism 
with Christianity, and acknowledges the superiority of the 
former in some points, and yet he ends with fervent aspirations 
that all Islam may become Christian. Will it not then be at the 
expense of these very Mohammedan virtues ? 

So the Quaker believes that the world will become not only 
more pious and more humane, but more Quaker. The Unita- 
rian, Methodist, and Baptist think the same of their sects. All 
believe in progress, but indicate the exact direction which it 
must take. 

To be a Christian is not to be more than to be a man; it is to 
bea special kind of man, I once heard a dear friend perform the 
marriage service. He began, “It is as Christians that we meet 
to celebrate this rite.” To me the expression was narrow and 
painful. I should as soon have thought of saying, “ We meet as 
Bostonians.” The marriage relation, whose sanction is in the 
very constitution of our natures, whose roots run down into the 
very being of God, and whose existence is universal all over the 
world, has a far deeper meaning than any church sanction can 
give it. So, too, of the consoling hope of immortality: it rests 
on foundations as broad as -all humanity, not on the teachings 
of any one school. 

I was very much struck with a remark made by a woman who 
has been held to do some service within the Christian church, 
because it was so contrary to the usual expression. She said, 
“TI find Christianity very good when I am happy; but when I 
am in trouble I feel a longing after my old Romans.” It awoke 
anew a train of questioning as to the element which Christianity 
had really added to religion, and its peculiar value, especially in 
comparison with the classic forms of thought usually styled phi- 
losophy. This question seems now likely to be fairly and gener- 
ously met. 

But it would be impossible without long and close argument 
to do justice to such a theme. Perhaps this is the first time 
since the Christian era when it has been possible to begin this 
work. Now the tyranny of the church is so relaxed that a 
thinking man may take his position outside of Christianity with- 
out turning round in revolt and hate upon it. He may remem- 
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ber all the blessings it has conferred upon the world, and may 
feel] a reverent and sacred tenderness for its founder and its 
teachings, and yet feel free to follow out whatever light comes 
to him, and to look upon Christianity with a clear and critical 
judgment. 

I feel that something has already been accomplished in a 
spirit of fairness. Of course, no one assuming Christianity to 
be the one universal religion, and refusing to consider it as a 
definite historical fact, will accept these conclusions; but it is 
not for them they are to be made. It is for those who feel a 
dim, uncertain want in Christianity as organized and expressed 
in nearly two thousand years of development, and who want to 
put it into right relations with the truths which come to them 
from other sources. 

If I ventured to express my own feeling of the central pecu- 
liarity out of which it seems to me its excellences and its limi- 
tations have naturally and inevitably developed, I should say 
that its great merits are its assertion of high ideal principles 
and its tender regard for the weak and the little. Its shortcom- 
ings seem to me in the practical adaptation of truth to the 
actual constitution of men and things, and in the thorough rec- 
ognition of scientific law. 

All the excellences of the Christian church, its wide charity, 
its tender care for the unfortunate, its demand for purity 
and holiness in life, its capacity for progress, its adaptation 
to various conditions and classes of men, seem to me de- 
rivable from this view of it; and, on the other hand, its 
defects, its indiscriminate almsgiving, the opposition of the 
Christian church to science, its failure to secure the economic 
well-being of states, are equally the consequences of its limi- 
tations. 

Stanley says, “There are virtues and truths now in the 
world which can only be ascribed to the influence of Chris- 
tian society, and there are corruptions of those virtues and 
of those truths which have produced crimes and errors to 
be ascribed also, though remotely and indirectly, to the same 
source.” 

But why should we not credit Christianity fairly with the evil 
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as well as the good which has come from or through it? [| 
believe that nothing would give such an impulse to the blessed 
truths taught, emphasized, and illustrated in the Christian 
church as a fair and honest criticism of its limitations, and a 
free acceptance of the service which other churches are render- 
ing to humanity in ‘different directions. It is the vague, limit- 
less meaning ascribed to the word “ Christianity” which robs it 
of all strength and power. 

The abolitionist claimed Christian authority as the basis of 
his preaching, although there is not a syllable in the Old or 
New Testament in condemnation of the system which existed 
all around the early Christians. The slaveholder, perhaps some- 
times as sincerely, claimed that Christianity upheld slavery, 
Why not freely confess that Jesus did not provide for this ques- 
tion, which was hereafter to be the great test-question of reli- 
gion and humanity? Neither did Socrates nor Plato nor 
Mohammed. We see it plainly in relation to them: why not 
to Jesus? There are passages in Plato whose spirit, applied 
to slavery, would destroy it at once; so are there in the 
New Testament, and indeed everywhere where man_ has 
expressed any sense of love; but they were not developed 
and organized until modern culture and cultivation had shown 
the utter incongruity of slavery with all justice and true social 
welfare. 

I have no fear that Christianity itself will hinder the world’s 
progress, or narrow human development. It is not the true and 
genuine claims of any earnest faith which stand in the way of 
truth; it, is only the cowardice or bigotry of those who are 
unwilling to submit everything to fair and impartial criticism 
which needs to be met and overcome by courage and clear, out- 
spoken frankness. 

How truly does Coleridge say, “He that loves Christianity 
better than truth will soon love his own sect or party better 
than Christianity, and will end by loving himself better than 
all.” 

Every organized sect or institution, as every created thing, is 
at once material and spiritual. We may rest in the outward and 
formal, to be cramped into littleness and narrowness by it, or we 
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may go inward to the spiritual, and find a door always open to 
the Infinite and Eternal. 
“ The man who looks on glass, 
On that may stay his eye ; 
Or, if he pleases, through it pass, 
And yonder heaven espy.” 


THE TRUANT. 


ENT out, was I, to turn the sod? 
What waste of such a day 
Who would not, under blue like that, 
Fling the old spade away? 
If they but knew the ripples’ plash, 
And loved the lark as I! 
How could one dig, and half the time 
Gaze at the luscious sky? 
Better to watch my dipping kite 
Go swaying up the cloud, 
Or mock the tireless thrush, or shout 
My own free songs aloud.” 


66 


So half the day he gazed, and wished 
The tugging kite to be, 

And wondered if that endless sky 
Was not eternity. 

Or, tossing snowy pebbles out 
Beyond the lake’s gray rim, 

He stood to watch the ripple-ranks 
Come ringing back to him. 


Was it, I wonder, loitering there 
Only an idle boy? 

Or was it a poet, claiming so 
His heritage of joy? 

Who watched above the rounded world 
His fancy float and swim, 

Or tossed his dreams out, watching men’s 
Brave deeds ring back to him. 
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THE 


HUMAN SACRIFICES OF CHRISTENDOM. 


N the county of Essex, in England, there is a religious sect 

calling itself “The Peculiar People.” They follow the Bible 
literally and consistently. One of their rules is never to employ 
a physician. Four of their children have died within a year, 
who, it was proved in court, might easily have been now alive 
had medical aid been called in. In the month of April the last 
of these children died, and the parents were tried at the Orsett 
sessions before three magistrates who happened to be clergy- 
men of the Church of England. These parents found no dif- 
ficulty in proving that they stood impregnably on the Bible. 
They reminded the magistrates that Jesus had declared that his 
disciples should lay hands upon and anoint the sick, and that 
they should recover; and that it was prescribed for the early 
church that if any were sick they should send for the elders, 
who should lay hands upon such and anoint them, and they 
would recover. With all the scriptural rules they had complied, 
and would do the same in future. What could the clerical mag- 
istrates answer? Had they been honest they would have de- 
clared that the Peculiar People had not put their case so 
strongly as it might be put. They might have reminded them 
of the warning in the case of King Asa. “In his disease he 
took to the physicians, instead of to the Lord. And Asa slept 
with his fathers.” They might have recalled the. case of the 
woman who had been afflicted with an issue of blood for ten 
years, who “had suffered many things of the physicians, and 
spent all she had, and was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse,” but was said to have been cured by touching the gar- 
ments of Jesus. But they had not the courage to say this, and 
declare it the barbarism that it is; they simply groaned over 
the fact that four children had fallen victims to this superstition, 
and sent the parents away to be recalled for sentence at some 
future time. Whether they will ever have the face to really 
punish parents for their self-sacrificing obedience to the Bible, I 
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much doubt. During the trial the Peculiar People were present 
in large numbers, and frequently exclaimed their approval of 
the parents, who went away manifestly considering themselves 
martyrs. “Would you not send for a physician if you had a leg 
broken?” asked the clergyman-magistrate. But the question 
went over the prisoners’ heads and struck the Bible. “If I keep 
to the Lord I will have no legs broken,” answered the devotee. 
And so it went on, this sad scene,-which was enough to move 
any heart not turned to stone by the Idol which calls itself 
Religion. On the Sunday following the trial the three magis- 
trates stood in their pulpits, with the Bible before them, declar- 
ing it the Word of God. Let me now turn to another case. 
Not long ago, a man named Mobbs was executed in England 
for murdering a boy in a very brutal way. It was shown at the 
trial that Mobbs had received no provocation from the boy 
whatever. In a confession which he made before death he de- 
clared that when the boy made his appearance the miserable 
man was seized with an uncontrollable impulse to murder him, 
and proceeded to stab and cut him to pieces. The counsel for 
the prisoner claimed an acquittal on the ground of insanity, 
alleging the utter absence of any motive for the deed. The 
man was obviously of a very low and brutal nature: Lavater 
would have had no hesitation in declaring that he was a born 
murderer. But one of the most important things that came out 
on the trial was that he was in the habit of reading “ The Illus- 
trated Police News,” and dwelling upon the pictures of crime 
represented in it. That, however, which most affected the im- 
agination of the brutal man was not “The Police News,” but 
the Bible. Particularly, he kept by him, and read over and over 
again, the story of.Cain and Abel, and it was to this that he 
chiefly referred the mad impulse which cost a poor lad his life. 
Of course, had we anything like a science of punishment in the 
world, the man’s crime would have been traced far back of him- 
self,—to the cruel neglect of which his mind had been the 
victim, to the dens of London, the accumulated crime-nests 
of centuries, which had left their sign and seat on his every 
feature. But in the absence of any provision of social wisdom 
the man was hung, —as unreasonably as if it had been a steam- 
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engine that had run over the boy,— and the newspapers, having 
reported the execution, proceeded to fall foul of the publisher 
of “The Police News” for printing matter calculated to excite 
the base passions of such people. Thereupon the publisher 
wrote to “The Times” the following note, which deserves to be 
placed upon record as a part of the moral history of the age in 
which we live: — 


“To THE EpiTor oF ‘THE Times.’ Sir,—I beg the favor of space 
for a few lines in reply to a letter, signed ‘C. R.,’ printed in ‘The 
Times’ of Thursday last. In the first place, I deny that ‘The Police 
News’ comes under the category of criminal literature. Its letter- 
press consists of one or more short articles and an epitome of news 
which has already appeared in the London and provincial papers. 
In the second place, with regard to Mobbs’s confession, the Alton mur- 
der occurred nearly three years ago. At that time there were other 
illustrated police papers in existence. Ifa picture representing the Al- 
ton tragedy acted as an incentive to the commission of crime, in an 
equal degree did the book to which the prisoner alludes in the following 
passage: ‘I had a book about Cain and Abel in my dinner-basket. 
That book was given me by my grandfather just before he died.’ 
Respecting the advertisements to which your correspondent refers, in 
future all of an objectionable nature will be excluded. 

“T am, sir, yours obediently, 
“G. Purkess, Publisher.” 


The shrewd Purkess has his feet upon a rock, and he knows 
it. All the volumes of his “ Police News” do not contain more 
stimulating details of crime than the Bible which is so industri- 
ously circulated. The sellers of obscene books in Holywell 
Street, who are now and then taken up and fined, might find a 
parallel to their every publication in the prurient stories of the 
volume which Mobbs kept in his dinner-basket until it fed 
the wild beast in him to full strength and ferocity. Were a 
company of Chinese to print and circulate here by the million 
a volume containing the stories of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, 
Lot and his daughters, Jael and Sisera, Solomon with his seven 
hundred wives and three hundzed concubines, David and Uriah’s 
wife, and the stoning of a youth by command of God for pick- 
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ing up sticks on the Sabbath, they would be sent to Newgate 
Prison, and their book suppressed as a public injury. But the 
volume having Jewish names in it is placed in the hands of 
every man, woman and child, every lunatic and criminal in the 
land, with the solemn instruction that it is the Word of God. 
That Mobbs is only an occasional result of this instruction is 
due to the good elements inherent in that much-abused human 
nature, which folly and superstition cannot trample even out of 
the deformed moral organizations which society so ingeniously 
nurtures. 

But, after all, it may be questioned if the injury done to man- 
kind from the presentation of the Bible to them as the Word of 
God be so rare as we think. We enumerate only the outbreak 
of some atrocity which can be immediately traced to such a 
cause; but the slow working of the virus in the veins of those 
around us, which renders them the easy victims of temptation 
and evil, is imperceptible. Posterity will probably look deeper 
for the underlying causes of the evils that afflict the society of 
to-day, and will, I believe, infallibly decide that the Bible as it 
stands among us was a dark and fatal Idol, more decorous, per- 
haps, but quite as degrading as any Moloch or Juggernauth that 
ever received its human victims. 

What isan Idol? It is anything set up with an authority 
above human reason and human conscience. It is anything 
which claims a sanction other than what may be given it by con- 
siderations of human welfare. It need not be a visible image ; 
let it demand any service from man for its own majesty or pleas- 
ure, not for those of man, and it is an Idol, be it Book, or Holy 
Day, or Creed. He who thinks of a Deity as assigning a law for 
his own gratification, a being who may be rendered happy or un- 
happy by this or that course of conduct, who feels aggrieved 
if his existence is questioned, pleased if he is the object of 
praise, — worships an Idol. And the popular Idol in any coun- 
try may be known still by the human sacrifices offered to it. 
Wherever there is an Idol there must be human sacrifices. 
Those sacrificed need not be literally bound and cut up on al- 
tars, nor consumed by fire: the same principle is in action when 
to any belief reason is sacrificed, or justice, or the well-being 
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of man in any direction. There are regions where the offering 
of human sacrifices to the Bible is so open and plain that all 
can see it. The Nestorian Christians will kill a man outright 
who does any work or pursues his journey on the Sabbath Day. 
“I have been repeatedly told,” says a traveler quoted by Baden 
Powell, “by Nestorians of the plain that their brethren in the 
mountains would immediately kill a man for traveling or labor- 
ing on the Sabbath.” This is the honest fulfillment of the Mo- 
saic Code. Then there are the Skopsis of Russia, who are giv- 
ing that government so much trouble just now. For their fright- 
ful self-mutilation they have plain Scripture warrant. Isaiah 
writes : “Thus saith the Lord unto the eunuchs that keep my 
Sabbaths, and choose the things that please me, and take hold 
of my covenant; even unto them will I give, in mine house and 
within my walls, a place and a name better than of sons and 
daughters ; I will give them an everlasting name that snall not 
be cut off.” Jesus is reputed to have said, “ There be eunuchs 
which have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” 
All the evasions of these words cannot alter their plain force. 
Out of them have come the mutilations of Skopsis, and the cel- 
ibacy of monks, nuns, and Shakers. 

It does not suit the decencies and pleasures of our society to 
kill Sabbath-breakers, or encourage eunuchism or celibacy, but 
it is questionable whether we do not do worse. Any one who 
sees the swarms of toiling people who are every Sunday im- 
prisoned in their filthy cellars, or in the dram-shops, — besotted 
body and soul, — because visiting galleries of art, or museums, 
or libraries, or even the green fields, might be taking their pleas- 
ure on the Lord’s Day, will not think we are far behind the Nes- 
torian Christians who simply destroy the body. The masses of 
every city in Christendom — their health and their noblest fac- 
ulties — are bleeding victims on the altar of that .Day which is 
the paralysis of the week, whereas it might be so beneficial, were 
it not an idol, that the weary drudge might learn to count his 
truest life on this planet by Sundays. Corruptio optimi pessima. 
Nor are we of the Protestant world without a superstition cor- 
responding to those of the Skopsis and the celibates. By adopt- 
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* 
ing generally the Hebrew idea of indissoluble marriage — with 
a single exception —we force thousands to remain under the 
yoke of a relation that mutilates the affections and eunuchs the 
soul. The ascetic law of marriage, ascribed to Jesus in Matthew, 
has been the means of killing more wives and husbands, more 
intrigues, and the training of more children amid daily examples 
of hypocrisy and meanness than all other causes put together. 
The marriage superstition is one of the most cruel the world 
has ever seen; there is none without knowledge of the hec- 
atombs s!owly consumed on its properly called “altar;” and 
it rests upon the Bible. It was considered extravagant when 
Anacharsis Clootz said in the French Assembly, “The demo- 
cratic principle is so sacred that it would be cheaply purchased 
by the destruction of the entire human race from the face of the 
earth ;” but his claim was not wilder than that of the monastic 
inheritance, “the Sacrament of Marriage,” which fills society 
with crimes, with wretched homes, starved affections, and, alas ! 
with malformations of heart and brain. The relation that. 
should be the most beautiful, one which must make every home 
where it really exists a temple and a school as well, is sacrificed 
to a Book which demands that we shall on that point throw 
away the experience of thousands of years and compress our- 
selves to a rite of barbarism. 

What has the Bible done for the oppressed of every land? 
In various degrees what it so long did for the American slaves. 
The position of the churches on the subject was, so far as the 
Bible was concerned, impregnable. It represented God as hand- 
ing down a slave-code from Sinai, and Paul as encouraging those 
who were slaves to remain slaves, the same apostle having made 
himself the great exemplar of those who returned fugitive slaves 
to their masters. Slavery was abolished in England and Amer- 
ica, as witch-executions were before it, in opposition to the plain 
sense of the Bible. And as Cotton Mather and Richard Bax- 
ter had no difficulty in proving that unbelievers in witchcraft 
were unbelievers in the authority of the Book which said, “ Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live,” it was but natural that the anti- 
slavery movement should have risen with the protest of Unita- 
rians like Channing and Parker against scriptural infallibility, or 
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that it should have been pioneered by religious radicals to its 
success. The Declaration of Independence and the Edict of 
Emancipation came from infidel presidents. But if the Bible 
said to the negroes, “ Obey your masters,” it says equally to the 
subjects of tyranny in Europe, “Obey them that have the rule 
over you, and submit yourselves.” This is hurled against Gari- 
baldi, Mazzini, Rochefort, Karl Blind, against all the oppressed 
of Europe, with more deadly effect than artillery. And how 
much those who would bring the moral genius of woman to re- 
deem our eunuched politics, or who would rescue women from 
domestic tyranny and confiscation, have been retarded by the 
scriptural injunctions that wives must submit to their husbands 
as unto the Lord, must keep silence in churches, &c., can be es- 
timated only by those who have learned that the chief obstacle 
to these reforms lies in the superstition of woman herself and 
her subjection to the clergy. 

As for children, Abraham never bound Isaac more effectually 
than the Bible binds them on its altar. The villainous proverb 
of the old sensuatist, Solomon, “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child,” has been the cause of more cruelty in the nursery and 
the school than all other causes put together. It is almost 
enough to convince one of the existence of a hell in the future 
when he thinks how delightful it would be to see Solomon there 
perpetually flogged by all who have suffered by his consecration 
of the rod. How many human hearts have been imbruted, how 
many tender blooms of affection blighted, how many little ones 
been made sly and sneaking, through the reign of the rod! 
Along with it still flourishes the horrible idea that the child’s 
will “must be broken,” that its spirit must be “ broken,” as if a 
broken will or spirit were not a far sadder thing than a broken 
back. “Spoil the rod and spare the child,” is the certain teach- 
ing of civilization. But children are not only sacrificed on this 
point to the Scripture-Moloch. Their talents: are deprived 
of the clear sunshine necessary for their development by the idle 
legends heaped upon them from that Book. Is it a small. thing 
that we object to having the Bible read in schools? A child 
who really believes that Balaam’s ass spoke has its intellect 
utterly demoralized. You may teach it all the sciences in the 
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world, the vill all leak through that hole. There is not one 
page in the Bible that does not contradict all the grandest dis- 
coveries of the last thousand years; and any young mind that 
is taught to set the crude speculations of ignorant Jews in a 
pre-scientific age before the best conclusions of the present age, 
to which they have been confided, sacrifices them to an Idol. 
And thus it is that, beginning with the nursery, the most 
wretched superstitions are able to live on from age to age. Like 
the thousands of suns, whose light has never yet reached the 
earth, the magnificent achievements of thought and science never 
reach the masses, and the statistics of mortality, due to the 
ignorance of fathers and mothers, is the result. The Peculiar 
People ave not so very peculiar after all. It is hardly too much 
to say that one-half of the deaths annually could have been 
prevented, if people had not been trained by the Bible to trust 
in Providence, rather than in physiological and sanitary laws. 

If anything were needed to show us that the Bible is really 
an Idol, it has been furnished by the agitations of the present 
year, two of which have brought out with clearness the relation 
of its worshipers to it. One of these has been the agitation 
of the question of the Bible in the Public Schools. It has been 
shown plainly that the reading or teaching of the English Bible 
in the schools is an oppression to the consciences of three 
classes who have equal rights in the community,— namely, 
Catholics, who object to the Version, Jews, who object to the 
New Testament, and Rationalists, who object to what they 
consider the fables and false ethics of the Bible. Yet those 
who hold to the Bible unite with a shameful unanimity to coerce 
the consciences of these, their only argument being that of the 
strongest, the very principle against which Protestantism was a 
protest. Mill is compelled to teach the existence of Satan ; 
Lyell, that the world was made in six days; Huxley, that Ba- 
laam’s ass spoke. Thus another victim is laid on the altar of 
the Bible-Idol, — Justice. 

The other agitation to which I refer is that of the Bible 
Revision. Unable to look scholars in the eye while they re- 
peated certain texts from the English Bible, fairly broken down 
by the weight of false readings they were made to utter, the 
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leaders of the English Church, under a singular impulse of hon- 
esty, declared it necessary, in the interests of truth, that there 
should be a revision of the Scriptures. By so doing the Bishops 
of England branded every Bible in every English household as 
unworthy of confidence, as professing to be what it is not,— 
as guilty, in from three or four thousands of texts, of misrepre- 
senting the original Hebrew and Greek Testaments. How has 
their proposal been received? With such alarm, fear, and hos- 
tility, that it is now stated they will not proceed with their prop- 
osition. But to what does the opposition to the Revision point, 
but to the fact that the Bible has become, not only metaphori- 
cally but literally, an idol? Lord Shaftsbury, the Representative 
Man of the Bible Society, frankly expresses his fear that a 
change in the readings will unsettle people’s minds, and impair 
that habit of reverence for his Bible which is characteristic of 
the average Englishman. In other words, it is not the truths 
in the Bible, its ideas and statements, that constitute its import- 
ance; for in that case it would be of paramount necessity to 
have those ideas, truths and statements correctly rendered ; no, 
but it is the Bible considered abstractedly from what it teaches, 
the mere forms of expression (whether they express the right or 
wrong thing) which have gathered human reverence, and, if 
altered, may imperil that reverence. Now if the Bible were set 
up over an altar, and its binding adored by kneeling worshipers, 
it could not be more really an idol than it is with those who 
cherish it religiously, irrespective of the statements it was 
meant to convey. 

And thus it is that on the same altar where Morality, — 
Wholeness, — Popular Health and Happiness, — the tender- 
ness, well-being, joy, and culture of children, — the rights of 
man and of woman, and the rights of conscience, —lie as vic- 
tims, the present year binds by their side Justice and Truth. 

There is a great deal of work to be done before this Idol falls. 
Mobbs traces his wild murder to reading the Bible and “ The Po- 
lice News.” The editor of “The Police News” winces; there is 
a sign of some reformation of his publication in his note: but 
does the Bible Society wince? It would not stir if every 
crime in the Bible should be imitated, in fac-simile, to-morrow ; 
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not if a legion of Mobbses should be executed for a literal ren- 
dering of the Book in action; for it is also a sign of the Idol 
that it can turn the light that is in us to a darkness, wherein 
the seers of the past conspire against their own visions in the 
present, and the ancient Saviours of men are made to go about 
doing harm. 

For this one page of the catalogue of the victims of the Bible, 
which is all I give, must not be left without the addition of 
the Bible itself. Here are chapters in the history of man, the 
faithful record of his gropings toward civilization and truth, the 
honest recital of his stumblings and fallings and climbings. 
The mature thinker will see in them chapters of his own biog- 
raphy. Reading it from above, not from beneath it, the student 
will be able to deal with its follies and superstitions, as the bota- 
nist deals with poisons. The scholar can translate its wild 
hymns, its barbaric myths, into meaning and life, as he can in 
his grate turn fern-swamps crystallized to coal into warmth and 
joy. But the bibliolater forces men to eat the weeds along with 
the fruits, to quench to-day’s fire and shiver over the piled-up 
coal. Isaiah is introduced to stone the prophets; Jesus is 
quoted to inculcate servility in the synagogue. The pilgrims 
who toiled on toward the city that hath foundations, who dwelt 
in the world as strangers, and died not having received the 
promise,— adjourning to us the furtherance of their visions, for 
that they without us could not be made perfect,— these if they 
look down upon us now, see men using their names and their 
words to uphold all they hated when alive, and to thwart every 
cause for which they would have toiled had they been sent to 
this day! Thus does the Idol feed on itself. The heart of the 
Bible is sacrificed. Well may we, in these sorrowful days, re- 
member Schiller’s words: “To what religion dost thou belong? 
To none that thou might’st name. And wherefore to none? 
For Religion’s sake.” 

A story once went the rounds which related that a Hindoo 
family, looking upon the crocodile as a god, kept a young one in 
their house, nourishing and worshiping it. When the reptile 
became large enough it devoured one of the children. The 
parents, so far from thinking any the worse of the animal on 
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that account, regarded it as a high favor bestowed upon their 
child that it should be incorporated with the god of the Ganges, 
At this story Christians have shuddered and increased their 
subscriptions to the Hindoo missions. But now we have 
learned Hindoos in London. Here is Babas Keshub Chunder 
Sen, of the Brahmo-Somaj, among us. He is welcomed and 
feasted by the Orthodox as well as the Unitarian Christians, 
with the hope of making him a Bible Christian. He tells me 
that the Earls and Lords, the Bishops and Deans, who invite 
him to their tables, set before him rich meats, which he never 
eats, and costly wines, which he never drinks ; and after dinner 
bring on with the dessert a still less edible dish, — namely, their 
Creed. The Bible is brought out and laid on the table, and poor 
Keshub listens to sermon after sermon, from some eminent 
divine invited for the especial purpose of converting him. And 
this while our daily press is recording the sacrifice of children 
to the Bible’s prohibition of medicine, the murderer’s tracing of 
his crime to the Bible, the sacrifice of the health and improve- 
ment of the people to the Sabbath! Thus it is that we send 
missionaries to disparage the crocodile of India, but tenderly 
cherish our own, though it lives upon human intellects and 
hearts and joys! 

Is it nothing to you, O all ye that pass by, is it nothing to 
you, my brothers in America, that every baseness calls itself 
Christian, that every wrong finds its fortress in the Bible? If 
it be much to you, why do you still raise this old flag over you, 
vehemently protest that you are Christians, and read the Bible 
in your pulpits as if it were the only Word of God? The Old 
World looks to the New for its spiritual Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and for the religion of Humanity. 


Moncure D. Conway. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


O, minister of God, 
To drowsy pews where nod 

Your flock, who know so well 
The empty tale you tell! 
Some morning go and dare 
Speak what your real thoughts are, — 
See them awake, and stare! 
Go, father, to your sons, — 
Yea, to those milder ones, 
The daughters, soft and meek ; 
And after sermon speak 
No half-truths, told with tact, 
But what you think is fact. 
Go, wielder of the pen! 
Write for your fellow-men 
What you have hinted true 
In whispers to the few. 
But you must look to see 
What present loss ’twill be ? 
Ah, wielder of the pen, 
They will not praise you then! 
Ah, minister of whom ?— 
There will be sudden room 
In every velvet pew, 
If you but once speak true. 
Shame on you, cowards all! 
Is God’s great throne to fall 
Except you prop it round 
With your poor empty sound? 
Think ye you'll ne’er be fed, 
Unless, by Satan led, 
You bid these stones be bread ? 
You think the universe 
Goes on from bad to worse, 
And with some glittering bait 
You'll coax it from its fate? 
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You think all truth was given 
To you from cautious heaven, 
To keep beneath your thumb, 
And dole out, crumb by crumb, 
Lest haply, if once known, 
The world were overthrown? 
The world —O faithless clod! 
Who made it — you, or God? 


Ah, well, this seems His way: 

He made the cowards, too ; 

He leaves the false with true — 
He leaves it till that day 

When suddenly men shall say, 
“What! you were one, —and you? 
It was no scattered few? 

Why not, if we all knew, 

Have told each other so, 

Openly, long ago?” 


Yes: let us understand, 

Now, on whose side we stand, — 
The poor old man’s at Rome, 
Good but to feebly foam 

At each new torch men light 
Encroaching on his night ; 

Or theirs, who find God’s way 
By no dark-lantern’s ray, 

But in the light of day. 


Of all the piilars fair 

Hclding the world in air, 
Cans: thou one shaft espy 
Based on a crafty lie? 

Is but one column there - 

A sham, an empty shell? 

Not one? Then hew away, 
All good right arms that may: 
No falsehood we can fell 
Holds up God’s citadel. 
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For every cheat that fa'ls, 
The firmer stand the walls, 
For all that’s cleared away 
Of rubbish ad decay, 

The sounder stand and shine 
The square-hewn laws divine. 


O younger souls! for you 
’Tis easy to be true. 
Dear spirit, far or near, 
Let this new-risen year 
Be a new birth to thee ; 
Stand forth — be wholly free. 
Count not what it shall cost, — 
Given for the world — not lost. 
Deep down within thy heart, 
If thou dost feel it start, — 
Some longing to be free, 
Some fresh fidelity, 
Some blush upon the cheek 
For all the past, so weak ; 
Some manlier will to dare, — 
If thou dost feel it stir, 
Grieve not the messenger: 
Thy better angel there 
Thou hearest, unaware. 

Ss. 





MY COMRADE. 


OU think I must be lonely since he went, 
The brave, bright spirit that we loved so well. 

A merry greeting unto me they meant, 

Those tidings which to you were sad farewell. 
For, while he lived, he followed God’s behests 

Far off from me, a messenger divine. 
Now he has done his work, and comes and rests, 

And watches by me while I finish mine. 
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SCIENCE IN RELATION TO CULTURE. 


CIENCE deserves consideration for the part it plays in modern 
civilization. Population would be sparse and life almost barba- 
rian were it not for the facilities of improved industry which have been 
wrought out by the methods of science. First comes the knowledge 
of a lawin the phenomena of nature, then the application of this 
knowledge by an invention, or a series of inventions, to marvelous 
combinations of machinery by means of which the products of human 
toil are immensely increased. With the abundance of wealth popula- 
tion becomes denser; with the rise of new industrial activities, new 
moral and intellectual activities spring into existence, and we have the 
phenomena of civilization becoming constantly more civilized : and all 
this may be traced originally to the work of comparatively a few minds 
who have known how to think, or who must needs think, by those 
strictly logical processes which the method of science requires. 

2. Science deserves consideration for the relation it bears to that 
all-absorbing subject,—religion. The old methods of dealing with 
this subject are no longer satisfactory. If, for example, a sectary 
pleads the especial form of his own consciousness as the steadfast 
foundation and divine warrant of his faith, science asks, “ How came 
you by this particular form of consciousness? Is this the conscious- 
ness of all peoples and prevalent in all times? Is not any form of 
consciousness the result of educational conditions, and does it not 
change from age to age with the increase or the loss of knowledge, 
and the modification of social influences? 

Biology in particular asks to be heard on the subject. Mind may be 
an evolution. The question about consciousness, then, is a question con- 
cerning the variability of faculties, the influence of conditions, of natural 
selection, and of hereditary descent ; in short, it is a question concern- 
ing the laws of physical and psychical unfolding. Anthropology also 
claims a hearing. The mental status of primitive peoples and the 
career of their development are data in the problem of conscious- 
ness. : 

A still broader question has reference to what religion itself is, and 
this cannot be intelligently decided without an appeal to the data 
afforded by those branches of science which are comprehended under 
the name of anthropology. 

Thus are religious questions taken from the regions of mystery and 
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cant, and brought before the tribunal of positive science for ultimate 
adjudication. 

3. Science deserves consideration for its beauty, for its esthetic 
value. Astronomy as a purely physical science is, indeed, very grand ; 
but when we add to this its relations to chemistry, geology, to animal 
and vegetable life, to psychological development and human destiny, it 
becomes invested with yet other elements of interest and grandeur. 
The ascending scale and complicated dependence of the various parts 
of science constitute of themselves a poem. The material or physical 
lying at the base; the physiological relating to the mechanical and 
chemical ; the animal depending on the vegetable ; the psychological 
resting on the anatomical and physiological ; and the social on ele- 
ments so unlike as the material and psychical, — these parts, and still 
others, statically interrelated and dynamically acting upon each other, 
embody the poetry of form, of relation, of action. There is hardly 
anything finer than the conception of a great overlying truth which 
spans beyond the reach of all smaller truths, affiliating the same, how- 
ever seemingly unlike, and organizing them into living unity. Re- 
search into prehistoric times, when man was a rude, uncultured crea- 
ture, —a research which can be facilitated only by scientific means, — 
is one of peculiar interest for the imagination. The progress of 
thought from its simplest elements till it becomes a complicated sys- 
tem; the change of customs and institutions in accordance with the 
change of ideas ; the heroism and unselfish devotion so often needful 
to this end,— these are either poetry itself or elements of its loftiest 
strains. The surging of peoples in multitudes from country to coun- 
try; their hostile contacts; their interminglings and affiliations, — 
these events, in their social and ethnical consequences, as interpreted 
by the methods of science, are not without the interest of romance. 
We cannot but thick that the stories of Homer and Milton’s warring 
heroes and demons, in view of their social and intellectual barrenness, 
are but the epics of boys. Poetry may be an evolution. We may 
have its primitive form when the imagination acts merely on the per- 
ceptive plane ; but, when it rises to the reflective, it may be the poetry 
of science — for men. 

4. Science deserves consideration more than all for its logical meth- 
ods. A mind thoroughly imbued with the spirit and method of science 
challenges a confidence which none other does. It loves and seeks 
the truth for the truth’s own sake, and, when found, unseifishly accepts 
it, whether or not it comes in the particular form which was expec'ed 
or desired. Itis true that no method, scientific or divine, can make 
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the human mind perfect in its dealings with nature and with life. The 
psychological atmosphere, so dense with the irrational in which man- 
kind lived in the olden time, is not so purified yet but that “all of us 
must pay tribute to the time in which we live,” and bear unwilling wit- 
ness to the limitations imposed upon us by the past. 

It is admitted that men of science are sometimes dogmatic and con- 
temptuous, perhaps intolerant. They sometimes refuse to carry into 
some department of inquiry the methods which they have learned and 
successfully applied in science. Curious and instructive instances of 
this might be given. But if there is a remedy for this “defection,” it 
is to be found in the educational influences of science 

The old methods, the theological and metaphysical, gave ample play 
for the development of the two extremes of impracticable fanaticism 
and dogged conservatism. As mental idiosyncracies these may obtain 
in spite of discipline of science; but, so far as the cure may be a 
moral one, the orderly application of common sense to the study of 
the problems of life affords the only hope. 

We may, perhaps, be allowed to mention what we regard as another 
form of mental extravagance,—those metaphysical epidemics which 
occasionally spring up and are revived from time to time, the most 
notable of which in our day is known as the German Philosophy, a 
singular compound of reason and a form of imagination, — neither 
man nor horse, but a sort of intellectual centaur, the imagination rid- 
ing reason. If there is to be any abatement of this, and if what there 
is of genuine stuff is to be culled from the brain-straining nonsense, 
the methods of positive science must preside over the work. 

And with regard to that threatening dragon, Materialism, nothing so 
influences the monster and sets him rampant among his prey as the 
provocations of a pretentious, irrational, worldly, orthodox Spiritual- 
ism. Here, as elsewhere, we must put our faith in the taming influ- 
ence of unselfish and devoted inquiry. 

5. As institutions are not made, but grow, so with science ; and one 
is often tempted to personify, and regard it as a creature which has 
been passing through infancy and is just emerging into consciousness. 
It has done so many things it never really intended to do. An icono- 
clast, it never meant to break images; an upbuilder has it been, far 
beyond its consciousness of power to construct. Science never meant 
to unsettle the fixed, flat earth below, and the solid heavens above, but 
it did ; science never meant to invalidate the account of six days’ crea- 
tion and a universal flood, but it did ; science never meant to dethrone 
a personal providence, and refer all the phenomena of nature, includ- 
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ing even the origin of life, to natural forces acting by natural law, but 
it did. It never meant to elevate man morally as well as intellec- 
tually ; it never meant to provide the appliances of the highest civil- 
ization the world has known; it never meant to develop methods:of 
research of constantly increasing scope and power, — but it has done 
all this. 

Science is waking into consciousness, and is beginning to appreciate 
its own mission. Its appeal to governments and capitalists for ade- 
quate means and fitting fields for the exercise of its powers, and the 
noble response with which this appeal is in most instances meeting, 
and especially, we rejoice to say, in our own country, all go to show 
that science is entering upon a new phase of its career, wherein it is 
destined to achieve results of which it is at present impossible to form 
any definite conception. They will be the triumphs of the manhood 
of science. 

6. If we are not mistaken in the character, history, and capabilities 
of science, some knowledge of the same becomes an indispensable ele- 
ment of thorough culture. Whoever is ignorant of science and its 
methods is not up with the tines. Of course no one can master all 
the branches of scientific knowledge. Nor is it necessary. But an 
accurate conception of the great generalizations of science and their 
relations to each other, together with a mastery of the general logical 
methods whereby these great generalizations have been evolved, — 
these can hardly be dispensed with by the modern mind that aspires 
to culture. 

It is proposed to give some attention to scientific subjects in this 
magazine. We promise nothing but an earnest endeavor to make the 
most of our opportunities, 
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ANNIE BECKETT. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


I. 
Three Times and Out, 


ONCE had a friend whom I called “my philosopher.” I will endeavor 

to relate a story rehearsed by him, — one of a number wherewith he 
beguiled some heavy hours. His close sympathy with nature in the world 
of humanity made him very lenient towards, and often greatly interested in 
the commonest phases of life. If this fact sometimes led him to exaggerate 
their importance, it also secured him the opportunity for much genuine ex- 
perience. He was on good terms with all sorts of people. He loved im- 
mensely to watch the heroic conduct of lowly women struggling with poverty 
or scanty means. To “see them come up and prosper ” gave him deep and 
fervent joy. He had many a tale to tell of such characters, and always in 
the simplest language. I am ambitious in what follows to preserve his style, 
well content to imitate him. 

My friend had entered the morning train for a day’s journey to a distant 
town. He had taken the only vacant seat. It was a side-seat at the end of 
the car. He congratulated himself. The prospect was fair that he could 
remain its sole occupant. He did not see how another person of any con- 
siderable size would venture to intrude. 

The bell rang. A creaking movement of the car was realized. 

“ A minute more an’ you'd been too late,” cried a coarse voice, and then 
rang out a mocking laugh. 

My philosopher turned his head. 

The situation without was interesting, if not startling, and a change was 
imminent within. 

The short of the matter was, a middle-aged woman, plainly dressed, her 
gray locks astray over her forehead, her face beneath wet with perspiration, 
her weight, to say the least, not under one hundred and seventy pounds, was 
having a desperate encounter on the steps of the car with a quantity of 
baggage. She proved equal to her task, and gained a position on the plat- 
form. Entirely self-possessed, she steadied herself as the train got under 
motion. She had had a severe trial and was momentarily exhausted. She 
made her bonnet serve for a fan. A little restored, re-arranging her hair, she 
entered the car. She glanced down the aisle, but saw no encouragement in 
that direction. Her eyes fell on the little vacant place beside my friend. 
She showed herself to be a woman of real executive force. From thought 
to deed was a single step. 

My friend decided at once upon offering her the entire seat. He arose 
and began, “ Madam, I” — 
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“ No objections to my sitting with you, sir?” 

My friend resumed his place. Spreading two large shawls on the seat 
beside him, she sat down. A happy thought entered her mind. Rising, 
she said, “If you will get up and let me spread these shawls over the whole 
seat, it will bring my feet nearer the floor, and won’t inconvenience you either, 
I think.” . 

My friend obeyed, and I doubt not his face wore a gracious smile. 

Three good-sized carpet-bags were lying at their feet. The motion of 
the car disturbed them. She placed her feet on two of them, and remarked 
that they were quite a convenience. She then added, “If you'll be so good 
as to steady the other one with one of your feet,” — 

My friend, of course, did not refuse. 

The train sped on. A fine breeze played through the window. The 
good lady was pleased. 

“ That’s first rate,” said she. “I think we are well fixed — much better 
than I expected when I got in.” 

My friend, being a philosopher, was naturally inclined to endure everything, 
and also to find pleasure in doing so. Indeed, he had already experienced 
a touch of pity. He reasoned the case out. The poor woman was obliged 
to make the journey ; it was absolutely necessary that she should carry just 
so much baggage ; and, after all, had she not shown him an example of true 
womanly independence and self-respect? He began to admire her honest 
self-reliance, her frankness in stating her wishes, and felt that the little sac- 
rifices of comfort she so unhesitatingly asked of others she herself would 
as readily grant. 

Their journey prospered. She was not backward in conversation, and re- 
quired but a slight suggestion from him to enter into the details of her 
eventful life. It was but a half day’s ride to her destination, but far enough 
for my friend to gather from her lips a very pleasing biography. He was 
not at all sorry that he had not been left to while away the hours alone. 


It appeared that this woman’s maiden name was Annie Kirk. She was 
the eldest daughter of one Rev. Foster Kirk, a methodist clergyman, who 
could not be said to have lived anywhere in particular, having made biennial 
moves from town to town. “His home was not here below,” so he himself 
said, “and it mattered not if he was, for this present life, a wanderer.” 

Annie was early covenanted into the faith of her father, and remained a 
faithful daughter in the church up to the time of her marriage. 

At that period she went away from home, following her husband to the far 
West. 

Poor Annie! She followed a “miserable stick.” 

And yet, “with all his legion of failings, he had a pure streak of some- 
thing noble in him, and I have always said that I do believe he would have 
been somebody if he could; and, if there be a future in which to pick up 
again and try anew, as it were, it is my abiding faith that that streak of no- 
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bility will get the better of the rest of him. That’s my consolation any- 
way.” 

This simple confession of faith impressed my friend the philosopher favor- 
ably. And when Annie went on with the rest of her life, his admiration for 
her was toned up to a high pitch. ; 

“ There is a deal of philosophy in woman—when one finds it out,” said 
he to me with a slight twinkle of the eye, as though he had not always sup- 
posed so. 

Annie was left a widow. 

With barely money enough to cover the funeral expenses, her situation 
was trying. 

She put her grief aside. There was no occasion for that. 

“I postponed my husband until sometime in eternity. I simply vowed 
that I would never marry again. Philander might never be anybody, but I 
was bound to give him a chance. Besides, one experience of that sort was 
all I had any relish for. I was perfectly contented for the rest of my life 
here to remain a widow.” 

Philander Beckett was the name of her husband. 

So our heroine might have been known as “the widow Beckett,” but it so 
happened that no one had ever thought of calling her “anything else but 
Annie.” 

After the burial of her husband, Annie sold off her scanty stock of house- 
hold furniture, and started for the city of Boston, where she “landed one 
wintry day,” with just five dollars remaining in her pocket. 

“I was left comparatively alone in the world, but was not at a loss what 
todo. In the five years that had passed since my marriage, my father and 
mother had both died. My only sister was happily married and lived down 
in Maine, — it’s she I am going to visit. I was thirty years old, in good 
health, and without a doubt as to my ability to make my own way. Indeed, 
I should have been ashamed to think I could not earn my living! I had 
never been brought up to work, in the hard sense of the word, but after my 
marriage I had a pretty good schooling. I could cook — that was one thing 
nobody ever disputed. I wasn’t much in managing your fancy dishes, but for 
plain, honest, wholesome food, if anybody desired that, I knew my lesson 
by heart. I loved especially to bake a batch of good bread, and I could do 
that, as everybody confessed. I’ve given the same receipt to twenty other 
women, and no one of them has succeeded. There’s a énack in bread- 
making that don’t lie in the receipt. I don’t exactly know what it is, but I 
imagine, to make good bread one must impart something of herself to it. 
Good health, a sweet breath and temper, and a love for the work, I believe 
from actual experience, are Prime requisites. I never would allow myself 
to be cross or vexed by anything Philander would say or do when I hada 
batch of bread in tow. He finally took the hint—afd it gave me more 
hope of his ultimate reformation than anything else —and would strive to 
govern his own temper, — and it wasn’t all because he liked to have the 
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bread a success, as I could see; there was a touch of sympathy for me be- 
cause I was trying, at a great sacrifice of my natural inclinations, to do a 
good thing. He kept out of the way for the most part on such occasions. 
But I noticed a gradual increase of cut-wood at the wood-pile. I had had 
to take the axe in hand myself. One thing leads to another, and it’s barely 
possible that twenty or thirty years of bread-making with the poor man 
might have built him up into the perfect stature —no, that would be too 
much to expect; but, could I have enlisted him in other kinds of work in 
similar ways, there is no telling what would have been the result. 

“ But to come back: as I was saying, I could cook, and I could wash. 

“So, you see, I was armed, and that, as I knew, insured me the battle. 
No one could turn me off, despise me, or ill-treat me, after that fact was 
placed before their eyes. I do believe that I was not more anxious to get 
a place where I could make my “ving, as we say, than to experience the 
pleasure the work itself would give me. To please others, or do my “ duty,” 
as the saying is, never operated so much on me as did a little thrill of de- 
light I always felt in doing whatever work I set about. 

“ Well, I arrived in Boston about two o’clock in the afternoon. My first 
thought was — I don’t know as I can call it a ¢hought, for I hadn’t thought 
at all; I had simply taken the thing for granted, — my first idea, then, was to 
find some cheap lodging-place. But I stopped a minute and calculated my 
chances. ‘I’ve got,’ said I, ‘three hours or more before sundown. There’s 
no telling what can be done in that time. I may as well spend the day in 
looking up a place to work as a place to lodge.’ 

“These thoughts pleased me, and I determined at once that I would find 
employment the first thing, and keep my five dollar bill unbroken. 

— “And there it is, sir!” 

“The expression of Annie’s face at this moment you must imagine,” said 
my philosopher ; “ I cannot describe it. She thrust the ragged old bill into 
my face with a delight and an energy that seemed almost rude. But 
she swiftly recovered herself, and said, putting the bill back into her bosom, 
‘Pardon, sir, I always go off into ecstasies over that old bill. I’ve kept it so 
long, — twenty years, sir,— poor thing! its parents, too, are dead, and all 
its poor relations, I’ll venture. It isn’t worth a farthing ; but it stands to me 
for an act of mine which I have imitated from that day to this. I saved 
that bill by believing that one moment of time is just as good as another to 
him, or Her, that has a will to do anything! 

“Well, I needn’t go into particulars. At precisely fifteen minutes past 
four that afternoon I engaged myself as cook in a boarding-house on Harri- 
son Avenue. 

“The lady asked when I would come. 

“*T will stay now,’ said I. 

“She seemed delighted, for she was without any help, and supper was to 
be got for twenty hungry boarders. 

“You must take me on trust,’ said I. 
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“*Oh, dear !’ said she, ‘I am not more likely to be deceived in that way than 
in the other. Every girl I’ve ever had before has come with a good charac- 
ter on paper, and them that was the most particular to exhibit it turned out 
the worst.” 

“Poor woman, I pitied her, she looked so thin and woe-begone. I tell 
you this boarding business is a pretty severe trial for a weak woman with 
muddled brains. 

“ Well, the whole of that story is, by my cooking I soon put a new face 
on matters. My mistress’ praise was on the lips of all her boarders. She 
flourished, and her face wreathed itself into a peaceful smile of content. 
Then she died. I had been with her five years. Her home was broken up, 
and once more I was cast adrift. 

“ Five years! five years married! five years a widow and cook! 

“There was something a little singular in that, as I thought at the 
time. 

“While engaged with my cooking, I had remarked the trouble most of the 
gentlemen had with their washing. I had taken pains to enquire into all 
their little or great complaints, some of which were reasonable, and some 
not. I discovered, too, that according to the prices they paid washing was 
far more remunerative than cooking. 

“My mind was made up. 

“I turned myself into a zealous wash-woman. My zeal for cooking 
seemed to give way to this other impulse. I took with enthusiasm to the 
new business. I think I hunted the city over for suitable rooms. I desired, 
above all, good conveniences for drying. Half of my success, I knew, 
would lie in that direction. After seeking in vain during an entire week, it 
occurred to me to go prospecting a little out of the city limits. I turned 
my steps toward Cambridge, thinking to take in my circuit some of the Har- 
vard students. It was a happy circumstance. Midway between Boston and 
Cambridge, at what is called ‘ The Port,’ I found and leased a tolerable look- 
ing little cottage, with a good green yard on one side and back of it, for no 
greater sum than I should have had to pay for two little dingy rooms in the 
city. In my five years as cook I had laid by about four hundred dollars, so 
that I was not scrimped for means to start my ‘Washing and Ironing Es- 
tablishment,’ as I called it, — putting up that sign on an arch over the gate, 
—but could plan and arrange things about to my taste. I began witha 
thorough cleaning of the premises, whitewashing the house outside and in, 
also the fence. It was in the early spring of the year, and the short grass 
just up looked so fresh and green, it fairly made me laugh! I had nice, 
strong posts put up for my ropes, and then all was ready. Inside, the house 
was furnished solely with an eye to business. I had only provided a few 
of the simplest things, such as I knew I should need; other articles I could 
add as experience should dictate. 

“It was late one Saturday night when my labors in fitting up were all 
completed. I was ready for work. I sank down into my little rocking-chair, 
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and for the first time in my life I could say, as I have so often heard other 
women say, ‘I am tired almost to death.’ 

“ Sunday was a day of rest. 

“I took my rest that day in walking. I reconnoitered the country in 
every direction but Boston. I wished to see how the land lay, learn the 
names of streets, and get myself to feeling at home. 

“In the evening, as I sat by the window looking out over the open green 
space before me, there being but few houses on that side of the road, a new 
sensation crept over me: doubts of success arose in my mind and fairly 
overpowered me. I suppose I had overworked and unstrung my nerves. 
It was foolish, I knew. I was provoked with myself, and tried to shake the 
feeling off; but it was impossible. It clung to me and entered my very soul. 
There was but one side to every picture I could paint, and that was dark. 
‘Two miles from Boston, and two miles to the colleges,’ —I kept repeat- 
ing the words as though they contained my sentence and doom. For how 
could I get work so far away? or get the things back and forth if I did? 
Of course, I had considered all that at the start, and had seen my way clear. 
But then, I saw nothing and knew nothing but a terrible sinking of heart 
and despair. What to do with myself I didn’t know. My head ached. 
Was I losing my wits? I lay down and got up. I walked the room and 
groaned. Then I would laugh and call myselfa fool! That seemed to re- 
lieve me most of anything. It was past midnight when I threw myself upon 
my bed and slept. 

“In the morning I awoke with a burning fever and a parched tongue. 

“I got up at once, for I was frightened. Was I going to be sick? I 
laughed at the idea. I would never submit to it. ‘If I’ve brought it on by 
work, 1’ll work it off,” said I. I did my best. All that day, though my face 
was burning, and my forehead as heavy as lead with pain, I worked at all 
sorts of imaginable things. I hardly know now what I did, for I really had 
nothing to do. 

“But ’twas of no use. Night came and I was exhausted. ‘If I goto 
doctoring,’ said I, ‘ it will be all up with me.’ Besides, what should I take? 
I hadn’t a thing in the house to take but a little bag of pennyroyal my board- 
ing-house mistress had given me. I finally concluded that I would soak my 
feet, and put a hot brick in the foot of my bed. 

“I passed a restless night. “In the morning I was much worse. My 
head was dizzy. I could hardly sit up in bed. 

“ Alone in the house, and not acquainted with any of my neighbors — what 
should I do? 

“I managed to get out in the kitchen for a pitcher of water, and back 
again to bed, where I remained unable to help myself until late in the after- 
noon the next day. 

“ My fever raged, but 1 kept my senses. I became resigned to my fate. 
I said, ‘If it is to be, then let it be ; it may be for the best.’ 

“I began to think of Philander. 
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“Suddenly my ear caught the sound of footsteps, and then of a knocking 
on the back door. 

** How I did it I don’t pretend to know, but I immediately got out of bed, 
wrapped myself in a blanket, and walked to the door. I suppose I must 
have presented a frightful appearance with my disheveled hair, and wild, 
blood-shot eyes. 

“ A little timid girl shrank away as I opened the door, betraying her great 
fright with a tone I have never forgotten. 

“*Oh!? she exclaimed, and began running away. 

“] implored her to stay, telling her not to be afraid, that I was all alone 
and sick. 

“ T finally persuaded her in, heard her story, and offered her good wages 
to stay with me a week. 

“She was twelve years old, and a bright, handsome girl —an orphan, too. 
She had just called to inquire if I knew of any one who wanted such a girl 
to take care of children. Rhoda was her name. 

“She nursed me for three weeks, and was as patient and knowing in sick- 
ness as though she had had a long experience. Poor child! she, indeed, 
had had a sad time of it at home. As I began to get better, she would sit 
by my side and tell me the bitter story of her sufferings. But what was 
strange, and drew me towards her with the greatest affection, was the sweet, 
cheerful temper she had kept through it all. Her love for her dead parents 
amounted to rapture. She was their only child, and had, when she came to 
me, ‘been a wanderer alone for just,’ as she said, ‘a year and two months.’ 

“TI determined to adopt her. 

“The thought made me so happy that I sat and cried like a child, and she 
cried too. 

“She put her little brown hand in mine, and said, ‘I wish I could stay 
with you always !’ 

***So you shall!’ I fairly screamed, and clasped her in my arms, sobbing 
and kissing her frantically. 

“T had passed out of the darkness, and, for the first time in my life, I 
lifted my eyes towards heaven in recognition of the divine love. 

“TI recovered rapidly. When the doctor came for the last time he asked, 
‘Where did you find this little angel, Rhoda ?’ 

“¢ Angel,’ said I, ‘indeed she is !’ 

*¢ She is worth a mint of gold,’ said he. 

** She isn’t to be compared with gold,’ said I. 

“He smiled, and said if he always had nurses like her his patients would 
stand a much better chance of their lives. i 

“My former strength gradually returned to me, and with it came a full 
aith in my ‘ Establishment.” During my sickness I had hardly thought of 
the matter. 1 purposely avoided doing so. ‘ There will be time enough for 
that after I get well,’ I said. Besides, it wouldn’t have been quite natural 
for me to have borrowed trouble. Come what would, with my health re- 
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stored, I was confident I should be equal to the emergency. I understood 
the true cause of my down-heartedness on the night I was taken sick. The 
old saying, ‘Coming events cast their shadows before,’ was never better 
illustrated than on that bewildering occasion.” 

Here the good woman paused in her narrative. A smile flitted across her 
face, and then she appeared for a few moments to be lost in deep and sad 
memories. 

My friend observed her well, and realized that she was truly an extraordi- 
nary person. I forbear to write down his remarks as he reached this point 
of his recital. I have noticed that persons of a philosophizing turn of mind 
often outdo their more unpretending contemporaries in portraying seemingly 
trivial incidents of life. They have a way of magnifying and glossing com- 
monplace events until the unsuspecting listeners find themselves the vic- 
tims of adelusion. In the present case, however, I agree that my philoso- 
pher had a pretty good basis on which to build up his enthusiasm. 

Annie —it seems hardly proper to speak of her so familiarly now, but she 
is still called by no other name, she prefers it to any other — Annie resumed, 
as if talking to herself, — 

“ How each event glides before me! I seem to live over again all I then 
experienced. 

— “Poor child! 

“Well, once more myself, I began to carry out my plans. Rhoda would 
prove a great blessing to me. She would make herself useful in a thousand 
ways, and satisfy my desire for company. I pledged myself in my heart to 
do everything I could for her, — educate her, and give her all the advantages 
in my power. She was naturally so bright, nothing I could do to assist na- 
ture would fail in producing fruit. 

“But, first, to get my establishment in progress. I decided on going 
at once to the colleges, and personally soliciting washing from the stu- 
dents. 

“It was one bright afternoon. I took Rhoda with me, thinking she would 
enjoy the walk around, while I should feel less embarrassment with her pres- 
ent as a sort of support. It was perhaps lucky for me that I did so. She 
was modest, but had very winning ways. I might not have received such 
respectful attention otherwise. The students were all very agreeable, and 
some of them bold enough to question Rhoda, saying something rather silly 
generally. But her quiet, frank answers turned away any impertinence if 
any was designed, which might not have been. 

“It was as I expected. Each one had washing arrangements made, but 
promised to remember me, &c., taking my address. Yet I persevered, 
going from room to room, and at nightfall I had found just one young man 
who agreed to bring me his clothes the next Sunday night. 

“*It’s a beginning,’” I said to Rhoda. “*‘A beginning has tobe small in 
the nature of things. Just you wait, and we will make this one student so 
satisfied with our work that the whole college shall hear of it.’ 
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“<But I hope they wont a// of them come —not all a¢ once,’ she replied, 
looking up half-bewildered at the mere thought of the thing. 

“Her little perplexities of that sort I quite enjoyed. She had no heart, 
poor thing! no idea of succeeding in whatever she undertook; her brief 
experience had all been of failures. My own confident tone was at first a 
puzzle to her. But finally she came to believe literally all I said. 

“The young man came with his clothes at the appointed time. He 
praised my little house with its grassy yard, chatted with Rhoda, and said he 
didn’t mind the walk at all. 

“ When I came to look at his washing I was not surprised at his being will- 
ing to take a long walk. No change could have been made for the worse, 
It isn’t always the fault of those who do washing, however, when clothes are 
poorly done. The poor creatures haven’t conveniences. What can a poor 
woman do with nice white clothes in a little muddy yard, or with no yard at 
all? Eating and sleeping in the same room where she does her work — she 
and all her family? 

“T had my little system of work all arranged. My first step was to ex- 
amine clothes and see if they needed repairing. I took a stitch in the 
young man’s clothes whenever I found one wanting, sewed on buttons, 
washed, boiled, bleached on the grass, and did everything else as well as I 
knew how. You should have seen the face of the young man when he came 
to examine them in his room the next Thursday evening. He shouted to 
the students in the entry, and they all came in, half a dozen or more. There 
was but one verdict. ‘Splendid! nothing like it. Good stiff collars! 
smooth bosoms! buttons all on! washed clean —no yellow streaks ! biggest 
thing out! Gay! just the ticket!’ They took on in that strain, danced, 
sang, whistled, or puffed away at their pipes. ‘How much do you charge?’ 
three or four suddenly asked in the same breath. ‘The same that others 
do,’ my friend promptly replied, speaking for me. ‘Hum, hum,’ they said, 
and I left them with a ‘ Good-evening,’ to which they all responded with a 
‘ Good-night.’ 

“I was pretty well satisfied with the result. Little Rhoda’s eyes sparkled 
when I told her all that had happened. 

“The summer sped away. My customers increased —all from the col- 
leges. And it wasn’t all work and no play. Somehow it has never been so 
in anything I have done. . My work has never been a drag on me. It has 
always created for me a new life and pleasant experiences. I became on 
quite familiar terms with my students, and they were 7 I am proud to 
say it, very respectful in their manners. 

“ After a while they talked the matter over, and decided that they would 
carry their clothes back and forth themselves. They formed what they called 
‘The Clean Linen Club,’ and every Sunday night, at about ten o’clock, they 
would come marching down with white bundles on the ends of canes carried 
over their shoulders. Rhoda would never go to bed that night until after 
the ‘Club’ had come and gone. We could always hear them coming, — 
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tramp, tramp, and then their ‘Halt!’ when they reached the gate, all of 
them giving it in unison, as though they were all captains. They would 
rush in laughing and joking each other. 

“ After they had been down a few times, I managed to have ready for them 
some hot coffee, the best I could get or make. They enjoyed the treat 
greatly, and said they must have some lunch with it, to eke out the week. 
‘Grub at home,’ they said, ‘israther slim.’ They asked if I could make good 
bread. I told them I could try. ‘All right,’ they shouted. ‘We will foot 
the bill. Coffee, bread, cold tongue, and cranberry sauce!’ cried one. 
‘Turkey, boys!’ cried another. ‘No hash! that’s played!’ said another. 
] judged from their talk that ‘hash’ with them was something fearful, and 
asked if what they got was not made good? ‘Good!’ they cried, Oh, cer- 
tainly /? and laughed until I felt I had shown myself to be rather green. 
‘It’s the way they save cold crumbs !’ said one ; ‘and gristle !’ said another. 
I told them that hash, as 7 was accustomed to make it, was pretty good, I 
thought. Then they turned to the coffee. ‘I say, fellows, this coffee has got 
cream in it,’ said one. ‘No!’ cried another; ‘then we’re as good as dead.’ 
‘Don’t fear,’ said another, ‘’tisn’t the big doses of pisen that kills.’ ‘ But 
how came you to dare to do such a thing?’ said another to me. ‘If the fac- 
ulty get a word of this, there’s an end to your establishment, sure!’ ‘ But 
say, where do you get cream in these parts, any way?’ one asked; ‘never a 
drop enters O/d Cambridge, I’ll be sworn.’ 

“Well, it was all very funny at the time. It loses a good deal though, 
come to tell it over, and leave out the acting and the comical faces. 

“They came out in full force the next night. I had everything ready. 
My small kitchen table was neatly spread in one corner of the room where 
they could help themselves. They were jolly, as usual, and must have made 
considerable noise ; but I didn’t mind it, and Rhoda was delighted. Her 
sober little face would always brim over with joy when the ‘Clean Linen- 
ers,’ as she called them, were about. They were pretty well satisfied that 
I could make good bread, I guess. They said, ‘This thing must be kept 
up. The next day I received by the expressman a barrel of beautiful flour. 
Of course I knew where it came from and what it meant. 

“And so I could go on telling you of many little incidents it is a great 
pleasure for me now to think over. But you can’t have much interest in the 
story. I fear I have wearied you.” 

“No, no;” my philosopher responded ; “let me hear the end.” 

Annie continued : — 

“*The Clean Linen Club’ was kept alive nearly two years. Some of the 
number left college, the novelty of the thing wore off, and then it fell 
through. But they had one anniversary, which they celebrated in high style, 
spending the evening at my house, singing songs and telling stories. They 
came in full uniform, — white caps, white neckties, white vests, white rounda- 
bouts, and white shoes — they wore black pants for variety, and to set off 
their shoes. I took it as quite a compliment that they should go to so much 
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trouble, all on Rhoda’s and my account. They were handsome young 
men — take them all together, excited with their fun. I was quite proud of 
them. They presented Rhoda and me with some nice barred-muslin, that 
we might each have a white dress. They all laid their hands on the bundle, 
and one made a speech, and said, ‘ This slight tribute it pleaseth us to be- 
stow,’ and the rest repeated ‘bestow’ after him in chorus. He wound up 
with a high flourish. I tried to reply, and began, ‘1’m sure I thank you,’ — 
but they broke me off with ‘ Don’t mention it! don’t mention it! don’t men- 
tion 7#/’ Clashing their mugs, they drank our health, and sang a song 
composed by one of them for the occasion. The first and last verses have 
run in my head ever since : — 


“Let lessons slide — Hi! what care we; 
Up and away, Clean Linen Boys! 
To keep our Annie-ver-sa-7ze / 
Fill, fill the cup to Annie’s joys! 
Fill, fill it to the brim, 
Nor care if it run over / 
And little Rhoda prim, — 
May she walk aye in clover /* 


“The last was changed a little: — 


“¢The morn is dawning —don’t you see? 
Up and away, Clean Linen Boys! 
We've kept our Annie-ver-sa-rze / 
Fill, fill the mug to Annie’s joys! 
Fill, fill it to the brim, 
Nor care if it run over / 
And little Rhoda prim, — 
May she walk aye in clover /? 


“The way they rang out ‘ Annie-ver-sa-rie/’ was delightful —or terrific, 
T was not quite certain which. 

“But those bright days have all passed by. I can make the rest 
of my story very brief. 

“] kept on with my washing. Rhoda grew. I kept her in school. She 
was a good scholar. The teachers praised her. She became a young lady. 
It would be five years in the spring since I first rented the little house. 
On New Year’s Day she died. She was sick but a few days. It came the 
nearest breaking my heart to lose her — Philander I parted with, thinking it 
for his good, as well as my own. But Rhoda! well, no matter, she died. | 
buried her, and kept on with my washing. I must work to bear up. I 
worked early and late. But the little home was so desolate ! 

“One evening early in the spring, I was returning from Boston. I sawa 
crowd in the direction of my house. There had been a fire. 1 hurried on. 
My home was a mass of burning cinders. Nothing had been done to save 
it, I don’t know why—I never asked. Everything was gone. I turned 
without uttering a syllable, and found my way back to Boston. I had 
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money in my pocket, and some in the bank. Another five years had 
passed. 

“That night, as I laid my head on my pillow in a strange hotel, I felt that 
my resources were all exhausted. I was without heart or faith. 

“Five years married; five years a cook; five years a wash-woman: 
‘three times and out!’ I repeated this to myself again and again. 

“But that was three years ago. I am yet alive, as you see; and am as 
likely to live on as most people. There is a fate, I think, in human life. 
One thing ends, another begins; a progression on to something better, or 
backwards to worse. I have found another and broader sphere for my en- 
ergy since then. But I won’t go into that now. Indeed there is no time. 
I am at the end of my journey. Thank you, sir, for your accommodating 
me with a seat, and for listening to my long and trifling story.” 

The good lady was assured by my philosopher friend that he was sorry to 
say good-bye at that particular time: he would undoubtedly lose forever 
three years of what he was sure would have proved to be very entertaining 
autobiography. 

He assisted her in leaving the car. Three or four children came rushing 
up to take her carpet-bags. 

“We're so glad,” they cried. 

The train moved on; and my friend, to the end of his journey, and much 
to his regret, had the seat all to himself. 





I WOULD THAT MY LIFE. 


WOULD that my life could recover 
That joyous merry time, 
When all my soul was a lover, 
And all of earth a rhyme. 


When the song of the poet could mellow 
More than the oldest wine, 

And of lovers and heroes the fellow, 
Their love and their fame were mine. 


When learnt thou from the critic to quibble, 
And find dross in pure gold? 

Come back, young heart, while they scribble ; 
Young heart, come back in the old! 


Joun ALBEE, 








NOTES. 


EVEN months ago we closed our last volume by saying, “This may 

be the last number of Tue Rapicat we shall be able to publish. 

Our subscribers must wait in patience until we are prepared to send 

them a further word.” We have now to announce that the work is 

assured for one year. Beyond that, it will not be wise to speculate. 

The future, however, will depend wholly on the support that shall this 

year be given. The circulation of the magazine might well be doubled, 

and its proper constituency be by no means numbered then. 

WE aim to preserve to each contributor an independent position, 

desiring neither to be regarded ourselves, nor to regard others as com- 
mitted, farther than each one to his own progressive thought. 


Opinions and convictions are changing. The period is formative. 
The true desire is for an attent ear, a thoughtfcl mind, a calm judg- 
ment. There is no haste. Speaking the best word to-day, and a bet- 
ter to-morrow, if possible, a steady growth is ensured, and the result 
cannot be gainsaid. 

Ler any whose fear for the future of America leads them to assume 
excited attitudes, and to foster organized preparation for a coming bat- 
tle, reflect that the genius of Rationalism invites solely to the perfecting 
of peace. Not to be victorious in battle, but, by the diffusion of light, 
to make the battle impossible, is the nobler aim. 

WE do not disguise the fact that there is yet lingering and formida- 
ble in the world the old Spirit of Despotism ; that it has its powerful 
representatives in our own land. The times would indeed be ripe for 
a millennium if it were otherwise. This spirit holds over from the past. 
That it is to be crushed out very soon there is little to warrant us in 
believing. Did it abide in one sect exclusively, the task of its annihila- 
tion would become simplified, and the chances of a successful fight 
greatly enhanced. The fact is, however, that the number of those 
who do not provide the old gray-headed monster house-room is very 
limited. We do not all, perhaps, give up to it our “best parlor” or 
“front chamber ;” but at nearly every table it finds some crumb of 
comfort, and manages to preserve itself upon its “universal pickings” 
tolerably well. 


Party Spirit seldom or never subsides inta generous hospitality to 
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the free spirit, after a battle. The victor, in spoiling the enemy, spoils 
himself. The subtle foe survives in his own person, and dominates 
him in turn. 

To have a thing well named is evidently a great gain, so far as deal- 
ing with the popular mind is concerned. Everything is supposed to 
require a handle ; else, how can one get hold of it? This will remain 
a mystery to many minds forever. The disciples of Jesus were first 
called Christians at Antioch in derision of their faith. They were wor- 
shiping a dead or ascended Messiah. But no matter: once accepting 
the name, they were in the line of progress. So to-day, as Christianity 
gives place to faiths and convictions not narrowed by local traditions, 
admitting of universal acceptance, that which appears in its stead, in 
order to arrest general attention, will undoubtedly receive, either from 
foe or friend, its historic name. It has already happened that many, 
who would certainly be misrepresented to be designated merely as 
“ Anti-Christian,” have acquiesced in the more pleasing title of “ Free 
Religionist.” Others fain would, if it were possible, hold themselves 
aloof, not wishing to be swept into the current of a popular movement, 
for the good reason that the end to be achieved is to replace the old 
superstitions and sentiments with fact and reality, — a work best, if not 
only accomplished under less exciting conditions. Others are not dis- 
posed to rank themselves as peculiarly re/igionists. ‘They see that the 
remedy of present evils is not to emancipate from superstition only, 
but to refrain from placing too emphatic an emphasis upon the uses of 
religion itself. Religion, these urge, is not a thing by itself; it is not 
represented by a special, solemn working up of one’s feelings, — at 
least, if it is, the circumstance is to be regretted for religion’s own 
sake. In that case, with the culture of mankind it must disappear. 
But, should this occur, there will still abide in human experience a fact, 
not often well reported, but ever to be recognized and respected, and 
for the most part in silence. One’s sense of the Infi tite is not to be 
harped upon, much less made the rallying-cry of a party campaign. 


“THe INDEX,” in beginning a new year, announces the suspension 
of the Free Religious Dzpartment, which has been so unexceptionally 
conducted by Mr. Potter. Hereafter Messrs. Frothingham, Hallowell, 
and Potter will contribute to that paper over their own signatures. 

THE Lectures at Horticultural Hall, given this season under the auspi- 
ces of The Free Religious Association, open well. Mr. Frothingham’s 
vindication of the “Infidels” was timely, and made a marked impres- 
sion. His tribute to the character of Paine was a simple act of justice. 
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Historic AMERICANS. By Theodore Parker. Boston: Horace B. Fuller, 
14 Bromfield Street. 1870. 8vo., pp. 312. 


The Preface, by Mr. Frothingham, is a short but true and sufficiently 
ample characterization of the style and temper that pervade these four lec- 
tures. 

The lecture on Franklin is one of the best things that Mr. Parker ever 
wrote. The subject was a favorite one, as Franklin had many traits that re- 
mind one of Parker, the thrift and common-sense, the delight in practical 
matters, the clear and homely illustration, the honest language, the love of 
truth and justice, the unbounding faith in some moral ideas, the disregard 
of the pomps and vanities of life, the regard for a clear style and a manly 
consistency. 

In this volume we find pre-eminent Mr. Parker’s gift of telling the plain 
truth about a man, without the affectation of candor, and equally without the 
passion of a partizan or an enemy. Nobody hated better than he, and no- 
body ever gave better reasons for finding a man’s course or opinions hateful. 
Nobody could love more warmly, and nobody ever paid warmer worship 
before all excellent truths and characters. This is becoming every day 
more plain, as the politics and ethics of the country justify his prophetic 
estimates, and, in fact, went wading through blood, deeper than the lash of 
his phrases ever drew, as if on purpose to rubricate his severe arraignments., 
In this cooler moment men will hasten to recall their own partizan and pas- 
sionate judgments, that they made when Mr. Parker toppled some of their 
idols from their feet of clay, as he appeared to be malignantly enjoying the 
fear and disgust which his uncompromising course excited. 

This volume will revive the recollections of old friends, and increase the 
popular opinion of the moral beauty and heroism of his life. We anticipate 
that it will be the first happy introduction of many generous minds to the 
other works of Mr. Parker, that are so well adapted to the 1 _.ious neces- 
sities of the times. We hope that it will stimulate a desire to have matter 
printed that is still held in .reserve, but which it is well known that he in- 
tended to have published. 


PERICLES AND ASPASIA. By Walter Savage Landor. 
Brothers. 1871. pp. 281. 


This is a reprint of a noble work which is too little known. The Messrs. 
Roberts have done a real service in putting Landor into this portable shape, 
with such clear type and good paper. 

The volume has for its sole preface this paragraph from the pen of Prof. 
Lowell: “A book that we are frequently forced to drop, and surrender our- 
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selves to the musings and memories, soft or sad, which its words awaken, 
or cause to pass before the mind. Its pages take you to the theatre where 
‘Prometheus’ is played; to the house where Socrates and Aristophanes 
meet; to the promise of the youth Thucydides; and to the statesman who 
dies ‘remembering in the fullness of my heart that Athens confided her 
glory, and Aspasia her happiness to me.’” 


MIRIAM, AND OTHER POEMS. By J. G. Whittier. Boston: Fields, Os- 
good & Co. 1871. pp. 106. 


Miriam is a poem that contains the lesson taught by all great minds of 
all ages, that the divine Spirit of Truth and Love keeps witness of its pres- 
ence in every race, and all the time. Two friends make a Sabbath-day talk 
of this theme, and one tells to the other a story of the submission of Sul- 
tan Acbar to the feeling of forgiveness and charity as it was roused in him 
by Miriam, a Christian inmate of his harem. On this simple thread the 
lines of Mr. Whittier’s own tolerance mildly glitter, touched with lights 
that glance from his fancy, without effort, not without true poetic effect. 

Wherever the wind that sets in from the sea with tonic breath stirs the 
verses, they impart a feeling which hardly any other writer succeeds in carry- 
ing off from the sea-side. This is always such a felicity of Mr. Whittier, 
that we are not prepared to find a single image biurred, as when he says of 
Miriam, that she — 

* Soothed his tired ear with songs of a far land, 
Where Tagus shatters on the salt sea-sand 


The mirror of its cork-grown hills of drouth, 
And vales of vines, at Lisbon’s harbor-mouth.” 


How true the feeling and treatment, on the other hand, in lines like these: 
The sunshine — 
“Touched the far-glancing sails, and showed 

White lines of foam where long waves flowed 

Dumb in the distance. In the north, 

Dim through t ieir misty hair, looked forth 

The space-dwarfed mountains to the sea, 

From mystery to mystery!” 


Among the poems in this volume, we find that most exquisite specimen 
of all Mr. Whittier’s verse, “To Lydia Maria Child, on reading her poem 
in ‘The Standard.’” Mrs. Child’s poem was in memory of Ellis Gray Lor- 
ing, one of the earliest and sweetest of the American Abolitionists ; but it 
is not necessary to have known him, to be touched by the tender question- 
ing, mixed with faith and longing, of this surmise about the future. 

Mr. Whittier never emphasizes doubts, if he has them, as of course he 
has, and his imagination, breaking on this rude coast-line of our life, raises 
its whitest surf and buries them in fluency that reaches beyond. 

What a swift indignation at some wrong lets out its menace from the 
heart where such perfect tolerance lies clearand smooth. You feel that this 
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writer could kill you with a flash of the eyes where lightning slumbers, or 
melt you with a warm, broad look. 


Poems. By Bret Harte. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1871. pp. 
152. 

From Amesbury on the Merrimac, within hearing of the Atlantic rote, 
to the golden gate through which the Pacific streams with softer, more 
frolic -and varied sounds, —what a journey of weeks by rail, what an in- 
stant’s waft on the imagination! By the shore of either sea genius that is 
distinctly American sits and sings ; and our ear detects the same love of 
justice, feeling of mercy, courageousness of tolerance, breathing through 
the lines of both. 

Mr. Harte’s humor, so far from obscuring his ethical sense and human 
sympathy, flashes with them through the densest brain. They are barbed 
with it, and stick, not to rankle, but to inoculate with tender and magnani- 
mous feeling. His prose and verse are doing more good in America than 
all the colporteurs who drop their dreary misrepresentations of God and 
man all the way from Maine to California. He touches a key of a new so- 
ciety that shall perceive and respect the sacredness of the individual, and 
quietly banter the creed-makers out of their exclusive heavens or hells. 

The occasional roughness of the verses seems to have a bluff suitableness 
to the sentiment, and disturbs us no more than falling in with a genuine 
trapper to find how truthful and gentle ruggedness can be. Yet nothing 
can be more smooth, and musically balanced in its clauses, than a piece 
like “ Mountain Heart’s-ease,” like “Relieving Guard,” and “ Dickens in 
Camp.” : 

Sometimes Mr. Harte reminds us of Lowell, as when in “ Twenty Years” 
he says, — 

“Tn fine, 
I drank butttermilk ; for at ten 


Faith asks less to aid her, than when 
At thirty we doubt over wine.” 


And here is Beranger’s vein: — 


“Twenty years was its age, did you say? 
Twenty years! ah, my friend, it is true! 
All the dreams that have flown since that day, 
All the hopes in that time passed away, 
Old friend, I’ve been drinking with you.” 


But Mr. Harte writes like a man who shares the universal nature of 
humor and sentiment, and might afford to see no other book. 

But these poems are already so well known, that it is superfluous to do 
more than rejoice in them, as a genuine product of American soil, and of 
Californian peculiarity. We delight in the manly heart of them, grasp the 
writer’s hand through them, and hope for him a long and noble career. 








